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CHAPTER I. 

Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and ohildhood fleet! 

Oh ! thou child of many prayers ! 

Life hath quicksands — life hath snares ! 

Care and age come unawares I 

LONOFELLOW. 

It was four o'clock in the afternoon of a 
dreary day in March. Rain fell thick and 
fast, in one unbroken shower, deluging the 
side walks, and trickling in little rivulets 
down the window panes. Angry words 
rise to Miss Kiljoy's lips, and an uneasy 
pucker gathers on her brow, as for the 
twentieth time she crosses the room to look 
out on the dismal scene. 
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" Where can Grladys be? " she ejaculates 
fretfully ; ** she will get wet through. I 
think I never saw such a drenching 
rain ! " 

And then, with a little jerk and short 
sniff, that with Aunt Tabitha mean extreme 
annoyance and vexation, she resumes her 
grey worsted knitting. 

As she sits there, flinging ber needles 
backward and forward, with lips tightly 
compressed, and a dark frown overshadow- 
ing her countenance, she looks what she is 
— a stern and arbitrary old maid. 

Loveless and unlovely has Miss Kiljoy's 
life been, giving little and lacking much of 
what makes earth blessed and joyous. 
You, who think and say that over every 
woman's lot must gleam, sooner or later, 
some ray of sunshine — ^you, who assert 
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that in the diary of every woman's life, be 
she beautiful or homely, clever or ordinary, 
kindly or ill-tempered, there must surely be 
one page that is doubled down, to shut 
from prying eyes the secret of a love that 
has yet power to call up warm blushes to 
the faded cheek, glad sparkles to the dim 
eye — could never have met and known 
Tabitha Kiljoy, for she had never had a 
lover, and, what is more, had never wished 
for one, and to ]ier the delicious uncer- 
tainty of love's young dream was about as 
inexplicable and incomprehensible as the 
Greek' Testament. 

She had been hard and cold as a girl 
with none of the follies and weaknesses 
which one looks for and bears with in the 
young ; and, as years grew upon her, she 
became harder and colder, less sympa- 
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thetic, and more unbending and stern than 
ever. 

If Colonel Vaughan could have known 
to what sort of a person he was entrusting 
the welfare and happiness of his mother- 
less girl, I think he would have hesitated 
before he sent his little daughter away from 
sunny India, and the loving friends and 
warm hearts there, to chilly England and 
narrow-minded, though well-intentioned 
Aunt Tabitha. But he did not know, and he 
believed that he was doing the best thing in 
the world for Gladys when he made up his 
mind to part with her, and send her over 
to England to finish her education. Gladys 
was fifteen years old when she landed 
in England — petulant and wilful, warm- 
hearted and affectionate, and, if the truth 
be told, somewhat indulged and spoiled. 
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For the first few weeks did the girl try 
with every effort in her power to find the 
way to Aunt Tabitha's cold heart. And, 
when she failed, she drew within herself, 
and brave little woman as she was, deter- 
mined to make the best of circumstances, 
and never, by the slightest hint, to disturb 
her father's peace of mind. Little did 
Colonel Vaughan guess how his daughter 
cried herself to sleep night by night, sob- 
bing wildly for her father, and the hearts 
full of love that were so far away from her, 
and how she carefully hoarded every 
farthing she possessed, telling herself that 
perhaps one of these days it would become 
more than she could bear, and that then 
she would run away from Aunt Tabitha 
and make her way back to India, where, 
closely folded in her fathers arms, she 
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might whisper all she had suffered, and 
how at last it had become unendurable. 

" And — oh ! he won't send me back 
again when I can tell him with my own 
lips how I hate Aunt Tabitha, and the 
cheerless, dull life in Brunswick Square," 
she would tell herself. 

Poor little home-sick girl ! But, as time 
went on, she became more accustomed to 
the monotony of her life — more used to Miss 
Kiljoy's grim face and stern manner. She 
had several warm friends of her own age, 
and she slowly relinquished the idea of 
starting away in the dead of night, looking 
forward instead to the time when her father 
would come over to England, and take her 
back with him. 

It was nearly five o'clock on the after- 
noon on which our story commences before? 
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a loud peal at the hall bell announced 
Gladys' return. Miss Kiljoy dropped her 
knitting and rose to her feet, dignified and 
resolute, and advanced to the door, where- 
upon a miserable spectacle presented itself. 

Poor Gladys was literally wet through, 
and little pools of water kept running off 
her on to the stone staircase. Her pretty 
mauve dress was drenched through and 
through, the white feather in her hat be- 
dragged and curlless. 

Miss Tabitha held up her mittened 
hands — 

" I am ashamed of you ! '' she said, 
severely. 

Gladys laiughed. She was so accus- 
tomed to her aunt's displeasure that I 
scarcely think it made much impression on 
her. 
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" I couldn't help it, Aunt Tabitha," she 
said, deprecatingly ; " it was not my fault 
that it rained, you know," a saucy smile 
lighting up her oUve cheek. 

" No ! but it was your fault that you 
were out in it ! I told you at luncheon that 
I was sure it would be a wet afternoon." 

"Yes, auntie; but you said the same 
yesterday, and I stayed indoors, and it was 
quite fine the whole day ! " 

" Go and take your things ofE at once/' 
with a majestic wave of her hand ; " you 
really are not fit to be seen," drawing 
her skirts aside lest they should come in 
contact with her niece's wet garments. 

" I expect I do look Uke a half-drowned 
rat," returned the girl, merrily, as she ran 
quickly upstairs to her own room, closely 
followed by her maid. 
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" I am afraid I have ruined my dress,'* 
looking down at it somewhat ruefully. 

"No, miss, not a bit of iy said Ruth, as 
she smoothed it carefully out; "it'll be 
none the worse when it is dry." 

" I am sure I hope you may be right," 
•cried Gladys, '* for Aunt Tabitha will scold 
dreadfully if it shows any marks. I 
should never hear the last of it. You 
'don't think it'll run up ? " anxiously. 

" No, miss," dubiously, " I don't think 
it will ; but there — don't worrit over it, 
and I'll make the best I can of it by careful 

There was nothing that Ruth Ruddoch 
would not have done, or essayed to do, for 
the young mistress to whom she was so 
fondly attached. Colonel Vaiighan had 
engaged her as an attendant to his daughter 
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before she left Calcutta, and during that 
long and tedious journey, when both girls 
were sick and wretched, and strangers to 
all on board, they learned to cling to each 
other in a way that nothing else would 
have brought about; and although Miss 
Kiljoy had pooh-poohed the idea of there 
being any necessity for a maid at all, now 
that she had arrived in England, Gladys 
insisted on retaining her, and stoutly re- 
fused to part with her unless her father 
wished her to do so ; and after a good deal 
of argument and wrangling, seeing her 
niece so determined. Miss Kiljoy had 
yielded. 

Now, as Gladys leans back lazily in her 
chair, and Ruth busies herself in dex- 
terously coiling the masses of dark hair 
round her small head, the door opens with 
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a sudden jerk, and Miss Kiljoy's sallow face 
appears, adorned at each side with sundry 
little flat sand- coloured curls, and her thin 
treble enquires — 

" What are you doing, Grladys ? Do you 
intend to be all day taking off your wet 
things ? " 

Then, catching sight of Ruth, for whom,. 
as you may be quite sure, she entertains 
no kindly feeling, she adds waspishly — 

" How often in the course of twenty- 
four hours do you find it necessary to have 
your hair dressed, may I ask ? Either you 
are excessively vain, or it is, as I shrewdly 
suspect, merely an excuse that you may 
gossip with Ruth." 

Gladys' cheek flushes, and she moves the 
ivory-handled brushes about restlessly, but 
she makes no reply. 
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"When you have quite finished your 
toilette, I desire you will come down to the 
drawing-room ; there is work waiting for 
you, which ought to have been done this 
afternoon," and, without another word, 
she shuts the door hastily and retreats. 

" Isn't it too bad, Ruth ? " cries Gladys, 
the hot tears rising to her eyes ; " I declare 
I can't believe sometimes that she ever 
could have been ray darling mamma's 
sister ! You don't know how different she 
was — so little, and white and fair, and so 
gentle and winning; Aunt Tabitha is a 
perfect she-dragon compared to her. But 
one thing I am resolved of, Ruth; she 
shall not send you away from me. I can't 
think why she should dislike you so, but 
she certainly is dreadfully cross whenever 
she finds ns together. I suppose she 
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guesses that I complain of her sometimes 
to you. But hurry, Ruth, there's a good 
girl, or I shall get into worse disgrace, and 
it's an awfully long time to bedtime yet,"" 
laughing. " There, that will do, now give 
me that blue ribbon ! — good-bye, Ruth," 
running downstairs. 

" I wonder what I neglected to do for 
Aunt Tabitha," crossed her mind as she 
opened the door. 

A table littered with paper and envelopes 
caught her eye the first thing, and she 
sprang forward gleefully — 

" Oh ! Aunt Tab, I couldn't imagine 
what you meant ! Wasn't it absurd of me 
to forget my birthday party ? TU soon write 
the invitations." 

" W rite legibly , Gladys, and don't talk 
so much, * speech is silver, silence golden.' "" 
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It was happy for the girl that she had 
so buoyant and joyous a temperament, or 
the cold water which Aunt Tabitha man- 
aged to fling upon every innocent pleasure 
would surely have robbed them of half their 
enjoyment, but as Gladys would say — " It 
was only her way," and thus she learned 
to overlook, or only laugh at, what once 
was so terribly hard to submit to. 

For some half- hour Gladys sat quiet, and 
when at length she took the notes for in- 
spection, even Aunt Tabitha could find 
nothing to complain of. She put on her 
gold-rimmed spectacles, and peered at 
every line, her niece standing by, inwardly 
amused, though outwardly calm and quiet 
enough, and then she gave them back with- 
out a word. 

*' Are they nicely written, aunt ? " 
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" Yes," unwillingly, " what does your 
father pay Mr. Sarjent for, except that you 
should learn to write well ? " 

Gladys sighed a little wistfully. " Why 
could not Miss Kiljoy be. a little pleasant 
sometimes? It was hard," thought the girl. 

To her consternation Gladys found, when 
she went upstairs to bed that night, that 
the pretty dress she had worn that after- 
noon was completely spoiled. She stood 
aghast. 

" Ruth, what shall I do ? Aunt will be 
so very cross. You remember when I 
ruined that blue llama, she made me pay 
for a new one out of my pocket-money." 

"Yes, miss," says Ruth, indignantly, 
"but you were a child then! I should 
scarcely think Miss Kiljoy would treat you 
like a baby now." 
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" I don't know, Ruth," shaking her head 
sagely, *' T very much suspect that she 
would say, that if I acted like one I must 
be treated as one ! Well, let us hope she 
won't find it out," huddling it up, and 
tucking it away out of sight in a dark 
closet. ** You don't think you could iron 
out those creases, Ruth ? " reflectively. 

**No, miss, I just put the iron on the 
hem, and it came out pink. There's no 
help for it, miss ; it's what mother would 
call cockled with the rain." 

Gladys closed the door on the poor dress, 
and went to bed, devoutly hoping that 
Aunt Tabitha would not notice its non- 
appearance, and ask no awkward ques- 
tions. 
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" Once tbere lived as Vve heard people say. 
An * Old woman olothed in gray ' 
So forrow'd with cares, so haggard her air, 
In her eye sach a wild snpematnral stare, 
That all who espied her, immediately shied her. 
And strove to get oat of her way." 

Ingoldsbt Legends. 



Gladys' birthday dawned bright and clear. 
The sun peeping through the uncurtained 
window saucily kissed her eyelids, waking 
her up to a pleasant expectancy of what 
the day would bring forth. Ruth found 
it a somewhat difficult task to dress her 
young mistress that morning, Gladys had 
scarcely patience to wait for the delightful 
moment when she would be free to run 
downstairs. At length she escaped from 
Ruth's detaining fingers, and running gaily 
down, pushed open the breakfast-room 

VOL. I. 
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door. On her plate lay a small oval locket 
attached to a thin gold chain. Gladys' 
eyes bnghtened. 

" Aunt, you are going to give this to 
me?" 

"Yes, child; it was your mother's, and 
it belongs of right to you." 

With crimson cheeks the girl pressed it 
to her lips. How long she had coveted 
this little plain unfashionable trinket, given 
by her own dead mother to her sister 
Tabitha, and containing a lock of her soft 
silken hair, and now it was her own ! 

In her delight she almost forgot to thank 
the donor, but, recalled to a sense of the 
omission by the grim face, she expressed 
her gratitude in a few well chosen words. 

" There is nothing on earth you could 
have given me, that I should prize more," 
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she said, with a faint, tremble in the clear 
young voice, " I shall never part with it so 
long as T live." 

" It is a nice trait in your character, 
Grladys," remarked the lady, grimly, " that 
you cling with so much of love aad rever- 
6Qce to the memory of your mother; but I 
could wish that the obedience you evidently 
yielded to her, might be extended to those 
of her relatives, who — ^" but her words 
fell unheeded on the girl's ears, she had 
thrown the chain about her neck, and then 
had darted to the breakfast table, her eyes 
roving over the pretty pink and white 
china ; she even pushed her plate aside, as 
if to assure herself that there was nothing 
there, and then she glanced disappointedly 
at Miss Tabitha's drab coloured visage. 

'' No letter ? " she asked. 
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Perhaps the wistful tone toached the 
spinster, for she <lid not meet the gaze ia 
those dark eyes, answering quietly — 

" From India, you mean ? No, child." 

" But the mail is in ! " questioningly. 

" Yes, that was quite true," Miss Kiljoy 
assented. Gladys suddenly walked over 
to the window, and stood looking out on 
the dreary square. This was a terrible 
disappointment to her; — that she would re- 
ceive one of her father's loving, kindly 
letters she had never doubted, and now — 

Tears rose to the dark eyes, tears which 
would not be repressed. It was so strange ! 
He had never missed one mail since the 
time she had left India, now nearly two 
vears a^o. What could it mean ? 

" Come my dear, and take your break- 
fast ! " 
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The office of comforter would have sat 
very awkwardly on Miss Kiljoy's gaunt 
shoulders, and she did not make any 
attempt at consolation, although at the 
bottom of her hard heart -she did feel 
sorry for the guTs evident distress. Gladys 
took her seat at the breakfast table, and 
beyond a slight quivering of her lip, and a 
fiuspicious huskiness in her voice, no one 
would have guessed how her poor little 
heart was throbbing and aching, and how 
she was longing to be alone that she might 
weep out her disappointment. 

The morning passed away slowly, seem- 
ing to Gladys as if it would never, never 
«nd. Miss Kiljoy was busy, bustling 
hither and thither with a large white 
aproD over her stufE dress, and a big 
wooden spoon in her hand. Gladys forgot 
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to be amused at the specf acle she pre- 
sented, which she assuredly would have 
been afc any other time, and stood idly 
dreaming on the window pane, as discon- 
solate a little girl as there was in Bruns- 
wick Square that morning. Aunt, Tabitha 
was an old fashioned housekeeper, and had 
not as yet learned the dear delights of 
submitting her duties to her handmaidens 
to perform, she preferred to superintend 
herself. It was no slight thing to prepare 
for the birthday dance which her niece, so 
wildly eager for a few days ago, had coaxed 
her into giving, and Miss Tabitha felt a 
little wroth that Gladys did not proffer 
some help, instead of looking like "Patience 
on a monument," as the lady expressed it.^ 
By-and-bye, she threw aside her apron, and 
sat down in the large easy chair to rest^ 
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fanmng her heated countenance with her 
handkerchief. Evidently the kilchen fire 
had no< improved her temper. 

" How lazy yon are, Gladys/* she said, 
testily. " Why don't you get something 
to do ? You must remember that vou are 
not a child any longer; and (hat time is of 
too much value to be frittered away ! If 
I were to — " she paused as Gladys turned 
a crimson face round upon her aunt, saying 
excitedly, " There is a gentleman coming 
here, Aunt Tabiiha, with a beautiful bou- 
quet of flowers, and — " 

Miss Kil joy sat bolt upright in a moment, 
while Gladys flattened her nose against the 
pane, and, unheeding her aunt's remon- 
sti-ance that she should sit down directly, 
continued — " He has rung the bell — why, 
Aunt Tabith, 1 do beheve— " 
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The door opened, and with one bound 
Gladys darted forward, and snatched the 
card which the astonished maid was about 
to offer to Miss Kiljoy, exclaiming exult- 
ingly — " I told you so ! I knew it must 
be ! It is Lionel Nairn, aunt." 

And before the horrified spinster could 
find voice to protest, the young man him- 
self was in the room, holding both of 
Gladys' hands in his own. And then she 
turned blush ingly to her aunt, endeavour- 
ing to perform some sort of introduction, 
but Lionel himself explained matters. 

" Miss Kiljoy, I trust you will excuse this 
seemingly unwarrantable intrusion," he 
said, pleasantly, " but perhaps this note 
may explain my mission," handing the irate 
lady an envelope' in the Colonel's writing. 
However angry and secretly dismayed Miss 
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Kiljoy might feel, there was nothing for it 
but to submit. Lionel Nairn came laden 
with letters from " home," as Gladys still 
fondly called it, and a few lines to Miss 
Kiljoy herself from Colonel Vaughan, 
speaking frankly of the intimacy and 
friendship between the two young people, 
and adding that he was sure Aunt Tabibha 
would extend her hospitality to the son of 
Tiis oldest friend in Calcutta, for the writer's 
sake. In her annoyance, Miss Kiljoy con- 
trived to entangle her spectacles in one of 
her little flat curls, which did not tend to 
restore her equinimity, nor add to the 
•dignity with which she folded up the 
obnoxious note, and laid it on the extreme 
edge of a marble console table behind her, 
giving it a little vicious push so that it fell 
on the ground, and there lay as if it were 
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a thing of tlie slightest possible consequence* 
By the time that she had restored her 
spectacles to their proper resting-place on 
the bridge of her aquiline nose (the most 
aggressive feature in her face), she had in 
part smothered her indignation and dismay, 
and was able to see what was going on around 
her. Gladys stood by the window, eagerly 
devouring page after page of her father's 
writing, while Lionel Nairn had taken a seat 
opposite Miss Kiljoy^ and was now tuming^ 
his hat round and round in his hands, and 
looking the least bit in the world embar- 
rassed. While Miss Kiljoy was still ponder- 
ing how to break the silence, and show in an 
extremely ladylike way tier disapproval of 
this intrusion, Gladys refolded her letter, 
and turned with sparkling dancinjj eyes andL 
rosy cheeks to the young man — 
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" Oh, Lionel, it is good to see you 
again ! Ho^ long have you been in 
London ? " 

" I only came yesterday," he answered. 
" I promised your father that I would 
deliver his packet into your own hands on 
your birthday, and I have done so." 

Miss Kiljoy gave vent to a little im- 
patient sigh. The wolf had descended on 
the fold, and to make matters worse, the 
lamb rather seemed to like it than other- 
wise. How was she to crush him? In 
what calm but unmistakeable words could 
she impress him with the idea that he was 
not wanted here — that now he had delivered 
the Colonel's packet his work was done ? 

" I was so disappointed," continued 
Gladys, with a suspicion of tears welling 
up into the deep, dark eyes, " when I found 
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no letter for me this morning. I could 
scarcely believe that papa had forgotten 
my birthday, and yet why on this morning 
of all others should the mail have brought 
me nothing ? Papa never said a word 
about your coming over — " 

** He did not know — that is to say, I had 
an attack of fever some six months back, 
and have never been quite the same thing 
since, and everybody advised me to go over 
to Europe for change of air and scene, and 
at last it was arranged all in a hurry, and 
I came off by the next steamer." 

" You look extremely well, young man," 
supplemented Aunt Tab, as if she believed 
the whole story was a hoax, got up for the 
express purpose of vexing her. 

Lionel bowed. " The sea air has almost 
cured me, I am glad to say, madam, and I 
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feel like another being since Heft Calcutta. 
I have quit-e thrown off the eflfects of the 
fever, which was a pretty sharj) attack, and 
pulled me down a^vfullj."' 

" Oh, Lionel ! " Gladys broke in im- 
pulsively, " it seems too good to be true, 
that you are really here, in Brunswick 
Square — that I can talk to you, your own 
self, once more." 

" You have not forgotten me, then ? '^ 
looking admiringly on the olive face, with 
its ever-changing expression, and luminous 
almond-shaped eyes. " Unlike ladies in 
general — * out of sight, out of mind ' ? I 
am glad, Gladys, for I have never forgotten 
my little playmate, and look back now to 
some of the hours we spent together aa 
the happiest I have evel^ known. Are you 
sure,'' with a sudden change from grave to 
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gay, " that I am not superseded, and that 
you have not lost your heart to some one 
else ? " 

"I?" she cried, merrily. *'You need 
not ask that, Lionel ! I have scarcely seen 
a man since I — " she paused abashed. 
Miss Kiljoy's eyes were fixed piercingly 
upon her, and she blushed vividly. 

" Mr. Nairn, Gladys is not used to this 
kind of nonsense," said the spinster, 
firmly. " I believe that in India young 
ladies are somewhat fast, but — " 

" Oh, no, madam, you are quite mis- 
taken," says Lionel ; and Gladys breaks 
in tremulously, for she is anxious that Aunt 
Tabitha should like Lionel, and this is a 
sorry commencement. "Oh, aunt, when 
you understand Lionel better, you will 
learn what * chaff' means." 
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" Chaff ! " holding up her bands depre- 
catingly. 

Beading her aunt's face, which was grow- 
ing yellower and sterner every moment, 
<jladys felt at her wit's end — what could 
she do to avei't the coming storm ? Seiz- 
ing the bouquet which lay on the table, she 
buried her nose in the fragrant blossoms, 
exclaiming — "Where did you get these? 
They are perfectly lovely ! " 

" I am glad you like them," he rejoined, 
** I remembered your old passion for 
flowers." And she smiled as she thanked 
him. 

" I have not had such a bouquet since I 
left Calcutta," she said, adding naively, " I 
am pleased that you should have given me 
the first." 

Miss Kiljoy could scarcely believe her 
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ears. She was shocked at the ease with 
which her niece bandied compliments, and 
at the repartee which seemed so natural to 
her. She could hardly credit her senses- 
Was this Gladys, the girl she had brought 
up so strictly, and trained according to her 
own rigid ideas of what a young lady should 
be ? 'She had thought her peculiarly modest 
and retiring, gentle and unassuming, but 
lo ! — to the very first young man inta 
whose society she is thrown, she behaves 
with the same coolness and boldness as- 
if she had been reared in the hot-beds^ 
of flirtation. Aunt Tabitha positively 
groaned. 

At this moment Annie entered, asking 
leave to speak to her mistress a moment.. 
Miss Kiljoy rose, lotli to leave her niece for 
a moment, but dreading she knew not what 
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catastrophe in the kitchen. Gladys darted 
after her — 

" Aunt Tabitha," excitedly, " you will 
invite Lionel to come to-night?" 

The lady looked her full in the face 
before she spoke, and then, drawing her 
dress with a little jerk tightly around her 
gaunt form, she said, " No, Gladys ! what- 
ever I might have been tempted to do in 
deference to your papa's wishes, your own 
unladylike and strange behaviour has 
rendered impossible. I see plainly that it 
will not do for you to be thrown into 
the society of gentlemen, until you have 
learned how to conduct yourself with pro- 
priety ! I am completely scandalised, 
Gladys ! " 

I am afraid that Gladys laughed, as she 
retraced her steps, but she understood 
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Aunt Tabitha'sface too well, when it wore 
that expression of grim determination to 
urge her point. 

" So I am not to be invited to-niofht ! " 
** Did you hear, Lionel ? Oh ! " Griadys 
looked terrified, then crimsoned brightly, 
breaking into a peal of laughter. It was 
well for the young lady that Aunt Tab was 
bending over a copper vessel full of what 
should have been orange jelly, but which, 
thanks to cook's heedless ways, was fast 
settling into a horrible compound, of the 
consistency of glue, or most assuredly 
would she have brought down a stern re- 
louke on her head for so unorthodox a 
thing as an unrestrained and honest laugh. 
" You see what you have brought on 
me," she said quaintly ; " oh, why couldn't 
you behave nicely, Lionel ? Aunt Tab is 
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SO particular. I did hope to see a great 
deal of you, and now you have gone and 
spoiled everything ! " 

The young man laughed at the pitiful 
expression on her pretty face. 

" What will you wager that I don't come 
to-night ? " he asked. 

Gladys looked up quickly. 

" You wouldn't dare^^ she began. 

" Miss Kiljoy is not my Aunt Tabitha, 
you know," he responded, comically, " so 
it isn't in the law of nature that I should 
be afraid of her! Is it to be a ball, 
Gladys ? " 

" Yes — no," laughing a little, " not what 
you would call a ball, I suppose ! And I 
really don't think you would enjoy it a bit, 
Lionel," persuasively, " there will be about 
twenty-five people, nearly all ladies, very 
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few gentlemen. Aunt doesn't approve of 
them, I think/' demurely. 

" So I should judge," laughing'; " what 
time do the festivities commence, Grladys ? " 

" At eight, but — you are only joking, 
Lionel ! You would not think seriously 
of such a thing ! You don't hnow^^ em- 
phatically, " what Aunt Tabitha is capable 
of, and ten to one, she would send me to 
bed, for she would be sure to say that I 
had invited you." 

"But I mean to come on her invita- 
tion ! " 

"Do you?" relievedly, "that's all 
right, if you can induce Aunt Tab to ask 
you, only I am quite positive beforehand 
that you won't. 

" I'd do more than that to secure a 
whole evening of your society, Gladys ! 
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What do you suppose I came over to Eng- 
land for, if — " 

Gladys was spared the embarrassment 
of a reply, for Miss Kiljoy entered the 
room, suspiciously glancing from one to 
the other. 

" Auntie, this is papa's birthday gift — 
help me to untie it, Lionel." Then as the 
box flew open and revealed a row of pure 
white pearls, she gave a little exultant cry, 
"** Did you ever see anything so beautiful ? " 

Aunt Tabitha would not vouchsafe a 
word. 

" Dear papa, he remembers how fond I 
used to be of jewellery in the dear old 
days," with a quick looking back that 
caused her breast to pant and her young 
blood to flow more rapidly. 

Miss Kiljoy murmured something about 
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the ornament of a meek and humble spirit,, 
but the words buzzed in Gladys' ears with 
an unmeaning sound, she was lost in the 
old memories these simple pearls had 
aroused. Through a mist of tears she saw 
herself, a tiny child, mounted on a high 
chair before a large mirror in a curiously 
modelled frame, with a casket full of gems 
beside her. Sapphires, emeralds, rubies, 
one by one were confiscated, and fastened 
all over her small person. As she was 
busily twining a great necklace of uncut 
emeralds in among her glossy curls, a soft 
white hand fell on her shoulder, and a 
smiling face appeared in the glass beside 
her own guilty little one, reddened at being 
detected in meddling with mamma's pretty 
toys, and a sweet voice cried to some one 
behind her, " Duke, this small child of 
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ours is going to be vain, I am afraid, just 
come here ! " And her father had tossed 
her up in his arms, and laughingly told 
his young wife that she would not be a 
true daughter of Eve if she had not her 
full mede of vanity. 

With the necklace in her hand, Gladys 
lived through it all again. Gentle mother 
laid to her last long rest ! Ah me ! those 
ghosts of the old days, long since buried ! 
Lionel's voice breaks the spell. 

" I must not stay longer now. Miss 
Kiljoy, thaiihs I I have a great deal of 
business to get through for my father, and 
no end of commissions to execute. Au 
revoir Gladys, I shall see you again ; by- 
the-bye shall I bring you some flowers for 
your hair to-night, they ought to match 
your bouquet you know." Then turning 
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quickly from the infectious laughter in 
Gladys' brown eyes — " Miss Kiljoy, I have 
had my invitation to your little gathering 
to-night, ever since Gladys' last letter to 
her father, so I shall be sure to be here in 
time," bowing himself out of the room, 
leaving the spinster in a state of speechless 
indignation, and Gladys convulsed with 
merriment, mingled with a feeling of genuine 
delight that he had gained his point, and 
that she would see him again that evening. 



CHAPTER III. 



ff 



*' Honi soit qui mal j pense.' 



The long hours of the afternoon passed in 
a blissful dream to Gladys Vaughan. I 
"Cannot tell you how many times she read 
her father's letter, and how each time she 
found something there that she had over- 
looked before, and how she stole upstairs 
every now and then to take a peep at her 
pearls reposing in their velvet bed. 

As for Aunt Tabitha she was so unac- 
customed to find a will stronger than her 
own, that it took her some little time to 
digest the strange fact that for once in her 
life she had not been able to do as she 
liked ; and she smoothed out the little flat 
curls, and pressed them closely to the 
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shrivelled cheek, sticking a pin into the 
middle of her best mechlin lace cap with 
such hearty goodwill, that I think she 
must have imagined it to be the body of 
her opponent. " An impudent young hop 
o' my thumb ! " Not a very flattering 
epithet, but in Miss Kiljoy's opinion, most 
richly deserved. As for her niece she 
treated her with a supreme indifference 
and lofty contempt that would doubtless 
have been edifying had Gladys noticed it ^ 
but the girl was too light-hearted, and too 
much absorbed in her own happiness to 
heed her, and truth to tell, her aunt's fits 
of ill-temper were so frequent that one 
more or less made very little difference — 
she only strove to keep out of her way. 

But a storm was brewing ! such a storm 
as had never yet descended on Gladys* 
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head, could she have but known it. 
Luckily she did not, as she went singing 
merrily to herself, from a heart full of hap- 
piness, as unconscious of having given 
cause of offence beyond the passing 
moment, and of the consequences thus 
entailed, as the little lambs that frisk in 
yonder field are in blissful ignorance of 
the keen sharp blade that will stretch 
them lifeless to-morrow morning. 

How the girl's tongue ran on, as Ruth 
dressed her that evening, how often she 
exhibited the necklace, and displayed her 
gorgeous bouquet to the maid's admiring 
eyes. 

" I should like to see Mr. Lionel," said 
Ruth, "he was a bonny young gentle- 
man ! '* 

" Oh, Ruth ! " somewhat shocked, " he's 
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not young now, remember — that is to say, 
he's not old of course, but he was quite a 
boy when we were in Calcutta, and now he 
must be two and twenty I should think. 
He is a good deal altered too, and wears a 
moustache, which quite changes the ex- 
pression of his face." 

Gladys was almost ready. Ruth was 
clasping the pearls round her neck, looking 
reverentially on the ivory silk dress with 
its dashes of cardinal here and there, and 
the loops of deep red roses, when the door 
opened with a quick' jerk. 

Gladys turned quickly, she knew the 
touch of Aunt Tabitha's gentle hand. 

" There, Ruth, you can go ! I am sure 
the time you have wasted is something 
really sinful. I call it downright wrong 
to fritter away so many precious moments 
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over the adornment of one poor frail 
body/' 

Gladys, remembering how extremely 
particular and fidgetty the lady herself 
had been over the exact shade of her new 
moire antique, and how soundly she had 
scolded her unfortunate dressmaker for 
having omitted to carry out some minor 
part of her instructions, could scarcely 
repress a smile. 

" But that is not what I came to say to 
you," continued Miss Kiljoy, rusthng her 
handsome dress ostentatiously, " if I were 
to call attention to all your faults, I 
should never have a moment's peace, it is 
only the most glaring that I can reprove. 
Gladys, if I had not seen with my own eyes 
I never could have believed that you, 
brought up as you have been, under my 
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own watchful care, could have acted in the 
unladylike manner you did this morning. 
I say nothing about the young man him- 
self, althougli his presumption and imper- 
tinence pass all bounds ; the Colonel, your 
father, shall be made acquainted with his 
extraordinary rudeness in pushing himself 
into my drawing-room uninvited. Hush- 
holding up her hand as her niece would 
have interrupted her, ** not a word ! I 
will not listen. What I came here now to 
say is, that I forbid you to dance with him 
once this evening, and I desire that you 
hold as little conversation with him as 
possible," and disregarding Gladys' piteous 
exclamation — " Oh, Aunt Tabitha, I cannot 
be rude to him," she sailed away. 

The girl stood a moment looking un- 
certain v/hether to laugh or cry. It was 
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too bad ! How unfortunate that Lionel 
should have roused her ire, for Aunt 
Tabitha never forgave an affront. Well, 
there was nothing for it but to make the 
best of things, but she would have to re- 
linquish all hope of a waltz with her old 
friend, that was certain ; for in the face of 
her aunt's mandate she did not dare to 
flatly disobey, and yet as the remembrance 
of that glorious ** Manola " came over her, 
she found herself vaguely hoping that 
Lionel would find a way to evade the pro- 
hibition — he had dared once to beard the 
lion in his den. Gladys laughed a little 
as, bouquet in hand, she went downstairs. 
The drawing-rooms in Brunswick 
Square are not very spacious, and Aunt 
Tabitha had a horror of a fashionable 
gathering where half the guests never get 
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beyond the threshold, and the majority 
are jammed on the staircase, to the detri- 
ment of their toilettes, and total wreck of 
their tempers, and some few hazardous 
ones, who, at the risk of the loss of a few 
yards of tulle, contrive to squeeze into the 
supper-room to find ad lihitum — ice- 
water and chicken bones. No in- 
deed I Miss Kiljoy was of the 
good old school, and prided herself 
upon the way in which she did things. It 
was not to be as Gladys put it — " a lick 
and a promise supper," but a substantial 
spread — chicken, tongues, meat pies, and 
as many ices and sweets as any one could 
desire. Miss Kiljoy would have been 
ashamed to send her guests away hungry. 
The dining-room was converted into a 
supper-room, and the drawing-rooms given 
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up to the dancers. There was a small, 
very small room, opening out of the inner 
drawing-room, called by courtesy a conser- 
vatory, although but for the presence of a 
few dilapidated ferns, and a hanging 
basket filled with cut flowers and moss it 
had no claim whatever to the title. 

" So you really expect to go back to 
India some day. Miss Vaughan ? " 

" Oh yes, indeed." Gladys dimpled and 
smiled. Miss Peters tossed her lean neck, 
and displayed her angular shoulder blades 
a trifle more. " How interesting ! They 
are all quite black in Calcutta I suppose ? " 

" Yes, except the white and yellow 
ones," returned Gladys. At that moment 
she saw Lionel Nairn making his way 
across the room, and in another moment 
he had joined her. 
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" Gladys, where have you contrived to 
hide yourself, you small humbug ? I have 
been ten minutes at least peering into 
everybody's face, and — " 

" I have to entertain my guests you see," 
said the girl nervously — " have — have you 
seen Aunt Tabitha ?" 

" Oh yes," with a bright smile lighting 
up his face — " she is an anomaly, for she is 
the first woman I ever met who did not 
like compliments. I wanted to make my 
peace, you must know, so I walked close 
up to her, and remarked in the most in- 
sinuating way — * I am sure this must be 
Miss Kiljoy ! ' she turned round — * I 
thought I could not be mistaken,' I con- 
tinued pleasantly, * one does not see so 
fine a figure as yours, every day, Madam.' 
Now wouldn't you have supposed that she 
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would have softened at so delicate a com- 
pliment ? Not a bit of it ! She shut up 
her mouth as if it were a mouse trap, and 
went ofE without giving me so much as a 
bow." 

" Oh, Lionel," Gladys laughed, " you 
have put your foot into it. She would 
think you intended to insult her, she is 
most tenacious about her appearance, and 
her height is a very delicate subject with 
her. She really is much too tall for a 
woman, and she knows and feels it, and is 
always suspecting that people are making 
fun of her." 

" Well, I couldn't be expected to know 
that, could I, Gladys? " merrily, " but come, 
don't let us linger, this is the Guards* 
Waltz, one of my greatest favourites." 

The girl hesitated — "I am sorry," she 
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stammered, " but I mustn't — I mean — I 
can't dance with you — " drawing herself 
up a little, while the rose deepened in her 
cheek, and a wistful disappointed glance 
stole into the bronze brown eyes. 

" Not dance with me ! " Lionel leant 
back against the wall with a look of un- 
feigned amazement on his handsome 
features. 

** Why, what on earth did you suppose 
I came here for to-night ? I did not think 
you were such a coquette, Grladys," re- 
proachfully. 

" I am not," she cried, stung at the in- 
justice, and longing with all her heart to 
feel his strong arm round her waist ; "I 
want to dance with you twice as much as 
you can wish to do with me, but — " shaking 
her head solemnly — " it won't do." 
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'* What nonsense ! " he urged testily, 
then — *' Gladys — " watching the flushed 
face, and small foot restlessly beating time 
to the music — " did that old cat tell you 
not to dance with me ? " 

She nodded. 

" Then, by Jove, you shall 1 What does 
she mean by treating you as if you were a 
baby ? Why, you are seventeen to-day, 
aren't you ? " 

Gladys made a faint demur before she 
gave herself up to the intoxication of the 
moment, and in another second they were 
whirling away together. 

I don't know whether Miss Kiljoy saw 
them ; Lionel declared that she did not, 
that she was engaged with her guests, and 
had never glanced in their direction ; but I 
am afraid that Lionel's opinion was scarcely 
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to be relied on at this juncture. Gladys 
felt extremely guilty. She had never de^ 
liberately disobeyed Aunt Tabitha before, 
still the sundry pricks of a troubled con- 
science did not prevent her thoroughly 
enjoying herself, and when at length the 
music died away, and Teddy Phillips came 
to claim her for the Lancers, she gave a 
little regretful sigh as she dropped Lionel's 
arm, which flattered his vanity not a little. 

" T don't think Tve seen that young 
fellow before," remarked Mr. Phillips, 
superciliously. 

" No,' ' replied his partner, " unless you have 
been in Calcutta you probably never have. 
He has only been in England two days." 

'* Aw ! friend of yours. Miss Vaughan ? " 

She bowed her head, echoing proudly — 
" Yes, a friend of mine." 
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After that dance was ended, came a ma- 
zurka, which Gladys did not join in, and as 
she stood looking on, Lionel came over to 
her ; but, conscious that Aunt Tabitha's 
keen eyes were upon her, she turned stead- 
fastly away from him,answering him at hap- 
hazard, until at length, half-provoked and 
half -bored, he addressed himself to a pretty 
plump little girl with whom he had danced 
once, and who was nothing loath to flirt 
with the good-looking stranger. 

Gladys gave him one look out of her 
big brown eyes, and then turned them on 
the dancers, with a seeming interest, but a 
detestable ache at her heart. But Lionel was 
only piqued at the girl's indifference, and 
by-and-bye Ad^le Burton's giggle becoming 
slightly monotonous, he looked around 
for Gladys, but she had disappeared. 
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Ah! there she was, waltzing with that 
maypole of a man, what was his name ? — 
Hugh something or other. What a fragile 
little blossom she looked in his rough 
grasp. Confound the fellow, he did not 
even know how to steer properly ! and 
Gladys' merry laugh rang out as if — Lionel 
turned away annoyed, and Miss Burton 
had no partner for that waltz. 

*' Gladys, which dance are you going to 
give me r 

** Which? oh, I don't know— I don't 
think I must dance with you again, 
Lionel." 

'* Well, you have grown prudish and 
ridiculous since you left home," he cried, 
irritably — " if you go on at this rate you 
will soon be a second Miss Kiljoy." 

The brown eyes moistened, and the red 
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lips trembled, and Lionel felt ashamed of 
his ill-humour. " Forgive me, dear," he 
whispered — " you must make some little 
excuse ; remember 1 came over on purpose 
to see you, and it is awfully hard now I 
have arrived, to see any one else monopolize 
you — ^you mustn't be surprised that I should 
find it a little diflficult to grin and bear it ! 
— Am I forgiven ? " 

She raised her sweet face, but meeting 
his passionate gaze, her dark eyes drooped 
and hid themselves under the shade of the 
long lashes. Lionel drew her hand under 
his arm — " Since your conscience is not so 

elastic as mine, and you have a wholesome 
dread of the griffin^ I will not press you to 
give me another dance, but you won't re- 
fuse to talk quietly over old times, will 
jou ? " 
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" No, indeed/' she cried j oyously. " Oh, 
I wish I could go back to India — do you 
think papa will send for me soon, Lionel ? " 

"Don't know; you are not dependant on 
the Colonel, Gladys. I mean — ^" confusedly, 
" it would be possible for you to go back to 
India under other circumstances." 

" You — you would take me ? Is that 
what you mean ? " innocently. " Oh, 
Lionel, I will write and ask papa if I may 
go with you, when — " 

Lionel pressed the little gloved hand 
lying on his arm a trifle tighter, and again 
that expression, half scornful, half earnest 
in his eyes, sent the blood at fever heat 
through her veins. 

" Come in here, it looks so deliciously 
cool," he suggested, as they reached the^ 
conservatory. 
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She laughed gleefully. ** There is nothing 
to sit down on," she said. 

" That is soon remedied. I'll fetch a 
couple of chairs." 

" No, Lionel, that won^t do. I am not 
going to get into disgrace on your account, 
it is unkind of you to wish it. Aunt 
Tabitha would never forgive such a pro- 
ceeding; you don't know how particular 
she is." 

" I never imagined you would grow into 
such an extremely proper young person,'* 
he retorted, sneeringly. 

Gladys held her small head rather higher, 
but she was of too sunshiny a nature to 
bear malice long. " You should not be 
vexed, Lionel," she said, wistfully. "And, 
indeed, Aunt Tabitha would never overlook 
such a breach of etiquette — " flushing 
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a little, " besides," merrily, " nobody ever 
thinks of going in the conservatory except 
Satan, and I have no doubt he is there 
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" Satan !" — the annoyance on his coun- 
tenance giving place to a stare of incre- 
dulity. 

" Yes," demurely, ** but you need not be 
at all afraid, he vron't meddle with you, if 
you don't pull his tail." Then catching 
sight of the young man's face, she added 
explanatorily, " Satan is Aunt Tab's cat, 
such a beauty — as black as night, and as 
wicked as— as — " 

** As his namesake," supplied Lionel. 

At that moment a careless couple, whirl- 
ing madly by, nearly upset Grladys ; she 
staggered back, and Lionel threw his arm 
round her protectingly. 
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" Confound the fellow ! " lie said savagely, 
" if he doesn't know how to dance better 
than that, he ought not to attempt it in a 
lady's drawing-room." 

"Don't be cross; that is Hugh Danvers^ 
and he does so enjoy a waltz — really he is 
not so bad a partner as you would suppose 
— he is rather ungainly, but he can't help 
that, poor fellow," sympathisingly. 

"He reminds me more of the typical 
bull in a china-shop, than anything else^ 
and appears likely to do as much mis- 
chief." 

" He does hide rather, when he gets very 
energetic," confessed Gladys ; " still no 
one could have the heart to refuse to dance^ 
with him. poor man — he does so thoroughly 
enjoy it." 

" Humph 1 at somebody else's expense,"^ 
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grumblingly. " Gladys, you appear to 
have a great deal more compassion for, 
and sympathy with your friends on this 
side the ocean than you have yet shown to 
me, who have come some thousands of 
miles to see your perverse little ladyship. 
You don't object to make a martyr of 
yourself for the sake of a stupid, clumsy 
fool of a fellow, and receive heroically any 
bruises and blows he may think fit to 
bestow, but you actually refuse to allow 
an old friend (who has known you since 
you were ten years old), an extra dance, 
and begrudge him a few moments' conver- 
sation." 

" Lionel, you are unjust ! " There was 
something of contempt in the girl's face, 
and he forebore. 

"Perhaps I may be," he answered 
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frankly, " if so, you must pardon me, and 
trust to my learning better, one of these 
days. By-the-bye, dear, there is some- 
thing for you downstairs — a birthday 
present ! " 

"What is it?" she asked, surprisedly. 
^' Who sent it, Lionel?" 

" I brought it," looking into the depths 
of her clear eyes, and seeing himself 
mirrored there, " all the way from India, 
Grladys ! I did not bring it up with me 
this morning, because it is rather large, 
and I was already laden with your father's 
parcel and the bouquet, but I brought it 
up with me to-night, and put it into that 
little room next the supper-room." 

" Oh, the library ! I wonder if I could 
slip away, and just have one peep at 
it?" 
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can I thank you? " lifting her bonny 
flushed face, with parted smiling lips, 
dangerously near to his. 

At that moment the handle of the door 
rattled as though someone were trying it 
from without, and Lionel sprang forward 
and turned the key. 

" Those domestics are somewhat curi- 
ous," he said vexedly. But she scarcely 
heeded him, she was bending over the 
familiar scene, with eyes and ears closed 
to aught else. 

" Here is the dear old gate ! How ofteu 
I used to meet you there, Lionel, and there 
— why I believe that is meant for J*onto'& 
grave — poor, dear old Ponto ! " And then 
she commenced to wrap the silver paper 
around it again slowly and lingeringly. 
A smile broke ovct her lips as she smoothed 
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the last fold, and laid it carefully back in 
the box, and with a half-sigh she came out 
of the clouds to every-day life. " And now 
we must go back directly," she said, with 
sudden remembrance that this pleasure was, 
after all, a stolen one. " It must be nearly 
supper time, and I shall be missed." 

But, alas ! something was wrong with 
the door, it would not open. Lionel strove 
with all his might and main, but he only 
succeeded, by dint of great exertion, in 
shaking it — it was firm as a rock. It 
seemed strange, for the key turned in the 
lock with the greatest ease— it could not 
be that. Grladys looked on with impatient 
words on her lips, and even put her own 
slight fingers on the handle and turned it 
back and forth ; then, as a sense of the 
catastrophe dawned upon her, she turned 
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helplessly to her companion, while the rosy 
flush died on her cheek, and she trembled 
from head to foot — 

" Oh, what are we to do ? " speaking in 
a hushed, panic-struck voice — "if Aunt 
Tabitha finds us here — " A long pause 
filled up the awful blank. 

" Foolish child, she won't eat jou," re- 
joined her companion, annoyed to the full 
as much as she could be. " Confound 
those servants, if they had not attempted 
to open the door this accident would never 
have happened." 

Then he knelt down and whistled softly, 
hoping some one might hear and come to 
his assistance, but Gladys held him back, 
putting her little, soft hand over his 
mouth and beseeching him not to make 
their presence known. 
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" Let us wait," she suggested, ** until 
everybody is in at supper. Aunt Tabitha 
can't leave the head of the table, you 
know, and there is just a chance that 
among so many she may not miss me, and 
while there is a clatter of plates, and 
knives, and forks going on we can call for 
help without running so much risk of being 
overheard." 

There was some sense in what she urged, 
and he agreed. Gladys threw herself into 
an arm chair, while Lionel, walking angrily 
up and down the room, felt inclined to wish 

« 

that he had never left Calcutta, or had been 
a thousand miles away, at least, before he 
had insisted on being present at Gladys" 
birthday ball. 

By-and-bye the sound of voices and rush 
of feet proclaimed that the guests were on 
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their way to the supper room. Loud 
laughter and merry tones, chairs pushed 
hither and thither, coming nearer and 
nearer — a perfect Babel as they took their 
seats. Now is the time. Lionel ceases 
his enforced promenade and recommences 
his researches at the key-hole, calling 
softly once or twice, but meeting with no 
response. A lull in the adjoining room. 
" Are they saying a very long grace over 
the well- filled table?" speculates Gladys 
irreverently. She is strung up to such 
a pitch pf excitement that it is all she 

« 

can do to restrain herself from bursting 
out laughing or crying, or both together, 
but with an inward consciousness that 
such a proceeding would only complicate 
matters, and most certainly not tend 
to restore the equanimity of her fellow 
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prisoner she puts a strong curb upon 
herself. 

Still that ominous lull — every voice 
hushed. Have the vacant places told 
their tale, and are they already missed? 
Which kind friend has proclaimed the fact ? 
ponders that small woe-begone figure 
curled up in the arm-chair; all these 
thoughts and surmises passing through her 
brain far more rapidly than I can write or 
you can read them. Meanwhile Lionel 
still kneels at the key-hole with his lips 
pressed closely to the chink. Still that 
mysterious, sudden lull in the gay Babel of 
voices, and then a firm footstep in the hall. 
A moment later the door is thrown open 
with such unexpected abruptness that 
Lionel Nairn's handsome visage narrowly 
escapes being seriously injured, and he 
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only just saves himself from measuring his 
length on the floor, in which case Miss 
Kiljoy would have been quite capable of 
walking over his prostrate body to seize 
her prey. As it is, he gathers himself 
up somehow, and with one hand to his 
nasal organ, glares at the intruder. 



CHAPTER IV. 



** Loye laughs at locksmith s.*' 



Aunt Tabitha on the threshold took in the 
scene at a glance — the cowering, guilty- 
figure at the farther end of the room, the 
vanquished hero nursing his injured 
feature. Few visible faculties could have 
resisted the spectacle, but Miss Kiljoy's 
wrath surmounted any she might have 
possessed. 

" Upon my word ! " she ejaculated, rais- 
ing her mittened hands, and framed in the 
door way like an avenging goddess in 
moire antique and mechlin lace. " Upon 
my word ! " with a little stress on each 
syllable, "these are pretty goings on! 
Young lady, you might have lived all 
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jour life in a fashionable, London drawing- 
room, to judge by the aptitude with which 
jou ape the aristocratic improprieties, 
winked at by society ; but so ' long as you 
remain under my roof you will please to 
<5onduct yourself as a lady. I am ashamed 
of you, Gladys Vaughan ! As for you, 
Mr. Nairn, after the impudence with which 
you forced your way into my house to-day, 
I might have been prepared for something 
of this sort. I have nothing more to say 
except that my doors are closed to you 
henceforth. What the Colonel will think 
when he hears of this disgraceful affair, I 
•don't know." 

Miss Kiljoy had undoubtedly the best of 
the position. When she paused at length 
for want of breath, not through lack of 
words, Lionel came forward, and in a 
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manly, pleasant manner, strove to explain 
matters, generously taking the blame en- 
tirely upon his own shoulders. 

Miss Kiljoy looked at him from head ta 
foot — 

" Sir," she said haughtily, " am I ta 
understand that you locked yourselves in 
accidentally ! A very probable story,, 
truly. How then did I open the door, and 
walk in if it was impossible to turn the 
key ? " 

Lionel looked dumbfounded. The fact 
was, that Miss Kiljoy having given orders 
that a handsome bracket covered with 
valuable old china should be removed from 
the dancing room and placed in the library, 
where it would run less chance of injury. 
Firkins (the spinster's factotum) judged it 
best that the door should be closed, and 
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surprised at findingit open, she had slipped 
the bolt on the outside^ while Lionel had 
honestly believed that he himself was the 
cause of the dilemma. In the face of the in- 
formation Miss Kiljoy had received from 
Firkins, the story he told certainly did 
appear strange and improbable, and by 
her lofty manner the lady showed pretty 
plainly that she did not credit a word of it. 
Leaving the door wide open, she de- 
camped. 

"Good-bye, Gladys," said the young 
man, sadly. " Of course, after this little 
contretemps^ I cannot remain any longer. I 
am virtually ordered out of the house, you 
know," shrugging his shoulders, " but — ^* 
in a tender semitone — " if I may not see 
you here, how shall we meet ? " 

Gladys shook her head hopelessly. 
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" Indeed, I don't know ! I shall write 
to papa and just tell him the whole truth," 
resentfully. "Aunt Tabitha shall not 
have it all her own way, I am resolved ; she 
knows nothing at all about how it really 
happened. Papa will believe me ! " with 
a weary look in her large eyes that tempted 
Lionel to fold his arms about her as if by 
their touch he could defend her from all 
annoyance and pain, but he had worked 
her harm enough already — innocently, 
and all unthinkingly as it had been — and 
with a sudden prudence born of the re- 
membrance, he held her hand a trifle 
closer for the moment, and then dropped 
it. 

** I certainly would make all straight 
with your father," he assented gravely, 
^* that will not be a very difl&cult matter. 
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After all, it is only a misunderstanding on 
your aunt's part, but a very awkward one,, 
so far as I am concerned," grimly. 
" Gladys, how am I going to see you ? " 
** Oh, Lionel, not at all, I am afraid." 
" Look here, child," doggedly, ** am I 
to be deprived of the pleasure of seeing 
you because a stupid, blundering old maid 
chooses to think and say all manner of false 
things? I don't intend anything of the 
sort, so I shall hang on near the house 
every morning this week, and you must find 
a way to slip out unobserved — do you hear 
me, Gladys ?" And before the girl could 
utter what was on the tip of her tongue, to 
say that it would be a hopeless task for her 
to endeavour to get out without her aunt's 
knowledge, he had hurriedly raised her 
hand to his lips and was gone. 
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So ended what should have been a happy 
day. She would not go near the merry 
party in the next room, but crept away 
softly to her own chamber, and lay awake 
until the daylight stole, white and cold, 
across the floor, and the old longing to go 
back to India returned with redoubled 
force, and two hot tears forced themselves 
beneath her lids, and rolled down her 
flushed cheek, while the last thought of her 
rebellious little heart surged up to her lips, 
and made itself heard. " Heigho ! only 
yesterday I could not do what I chose, 
because I was not old enough^ and now it 
appears that I am too old to do as I like. 

Aunt Tab is very contrary ! " 

« « « « 

Miss Kiljoy made no further mention of 
Gladys' disobedience. That she was still 
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annoyed, and had neither forgotten nor 
forgiven her escapade, she knew only too 
well by the energetic way in which her 
knitting needles flew in and out, and by the 
calm look of surprise she assumed, glancing 
over the rim of her gold spectacles, when 
Gladys voluntarily addressed her, which 
plainly said — " Is it possible that a young 
woman so depraved can presume to speak 
to 771^ f" The only visible effect of her 
misdemeanour was, that she was not per- 
mitted to go out of the house. Aunt 
Tabitha wished to show her distrust of her, 
and Gladys chafed inwardly, though she 
said nothing. In very truth, Miss Kiljoy 
had no little cause for anger and vexation, 
looking upon matters in the light she did ; 
and Gladys was reasonable enough to see 
this, and to acknowledge that if it were 
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her own case, she could not fail to be^ 
exceedingly displeased likewise. But the 
provoking part of it was that she would 
not listen to any explanation. However,. 
Gladys hoped great things from time and 
patience, believing that, by-and-bye, when 
her aunt saw how willing and desirous she 
was of pleasing her, she would unbend, 
and that her gentle, patient forbearance 
would mollify the old lady. 

She pined for the fresh air ; confinement 
really made her feel ill, and she looked pale 
and languid. Aunt Tabitha duly noted 
this, but she would not relent. 

It is the fifth day after the ill-fated birth- 
day party, and Gladys, who has been gazing- 
wistfully out of the window, turns round 
suddenly — 
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" Aunt Tabitha, may I go into the 
square ? " 

An ominous silence follows her request ; 
Miss Kiljoy's eyes scan the small dark face, 
and then rove restlessly beyond it, out of 
the window ; a frown darkening her brow 
as she answers decidedly — 

" No, Gladys you may not ! " 

Whether a glimpse of pantaloons dis- 
appearing round the corner has anything 
to do with this decision, I can't say, but 
certainly when her gaze had rested on her 
niece's face one might have expected a 
different reply, but something in the street 
or in the square had caused her to harden 
her heart. . 

" I shall suffocate if I stay indoors muchi 
longer," cries Gladys, defiantly. 
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"Then go out on the balcony, there 
is as much air there as in the street. 
You can take a chair and sit there if you 
choose." 

There is a trifle of earnestness in Aunt 
Tab's voice, which causes her niece to sup' 
pose that she wishes her to do so, so she 
answers perversely — 

" No thank you, I don't care to form a 
pleasing spectacle for the next door neigh- 
bours.'* 

Then there is a pause. Miss Kiljoy, 
grim and unbending, clicking those ever- 
lasting needles in and out, until Gladys is 
fain to snatch them out of her hands. 

" I wonder if I dare go out in spite of 
her ? " she soliloquises, and at the thought 
of Aunt Tabitha's face, should she glance 
up and see her niece in the square after 
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Tier prohibition, a merry little ripple comes 
over her own, and she laughs softly ; but 
rememberinor that it would not be at all an 
unlikely thing, were the irate lady to follow 
her, and strive by main force to compel her 
to re-enter the house, she reluctantly gives 
up the idea, and the spinster knits away in 
blissful ignorance of the rebellious thoughts 
in her niece's heart. It was growing dusk 
that same evening, and Ruth Ruddock, 
Gladys' pretty little maid, was coming 
slowly back from the pillar-box, where she 
had been sent to post a letter, when a tall 
figure stepped out of the shadows, causing 
Ruth to give a sudden little start and 
scream, supplemented by — 

" Well, I declare, Mr. Nairn 1 if it isn't 
you! Such a fright as you've give me, 
too ! " putting her hand to her side, in skil- 
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ful imitation of the affectation of her 
betters. 

" I am sorry, Ruth ; I certainly did not 
suppose I should alarm you, considering 
the fact that I am not the only one of the 
male species to be met with in the streets 
of London at this hour. Where are you 
going to, my pretty maid ? " 

" I am going home, sir, now," demurely. 
" I have been to the post for Miss Kiljoy." 

Now Ruth had heard enough in the ser- 
vants' hall to make her tolerably au fait 
with the circumstances under which Lionel 
had left her mistress's house some few even- 
ings ago, and in her own heart she felt 
slightly aggrieved that Miss Vaughan 
should not have confided to her the whole 
history. But Gladys was too proud a girl 
to place herself in a false position, and had 
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it not been for after events, most certainly 
Ruth would never have gleaned a particle 
of information from her young lady's lips. 

Miss Kiljoy accused her niece of chatter- 
ing too much to her maid, but that was 
simply owing to the fact that the girl had 
been in India with her, and could discourse 
on themes that no one else could ; and 
would listen patiently and indulgently to 
her rhapsodies about her old home, and the 
life in Calcutta — that was all. Of every- 
day matters she would speak unreservedly, 
but such a subject as Lionel Nairn's dis- 
missal and her own disgrace, she would not 
have dreamed of discussing with her 
maid, although she more than half sus- 
pected from Ruth's sympathising manner 
that the story, or some part of it, had been 
freely canvassed downstairs, and it added 
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in no slight measure to her other annoy- 
ances. 

"You are very fond of Miss Kiljoy, 1 
suppose, Ruth ? " 

This was put forth as a feeler, and re- 
sponded to accordingly. 

" Oh, yes, sir, most as fond as you are, I 
should imagine." 

' He laughed good-naturedly. " There 
is not much love lost between us J* he 
said. 

" Nor yet between my young lady and 
her aunt," continued Ruth, frankly. 

" Poor girl, it is too bad to treat her as 
if she were a child ; I suppose she is not 
allowed to come out, Ruth ? " 

" No, sir," sighing, although until that 
moment she had not known that it was 
other than her own sweet will that kept 
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Gladys indoors ; " she's just pining to get 
out, sir." 

" Then why on earth doesn't she ? 
Seventeen years old, and kept a prisoner in 
this fashion," savagely. " It is most out- 
rageous. I declare I'll write to the Colonel 
myself, and let him know how his daughter 
is treated ! " 

" Ruth," suddenly, " you are a good 
girl, and fond of your mistress, I am 



sure." 



" Indeed, and I am, Mr. Lionel." 
This time Ruth was quite sincere. 
Gladys' gentle manner and unvarying kind- 
ness had taken a firm hold on her some- 
what frivolous heart, and there were few 
perils she would not have risked and 
braved to aid the girl, and now that a 
light had dawned upon her as to the cause 
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of her incarceration, she was to the full 
as indignant as Gladys herself could be. 

" Well, then, I will trust you with a 
secret. Miss Kiljoy won't let me come to 
the house, although, as you know, Ruth, 
Miss Vaughan and I have been acquainted 
for years ; but she is a stiff-starched old 
maid, and, by Jove, Fm not going to 
stand it. I had the Colonel's full per- 
mission to see his daughter, and I mean to 
avail myself of it in spite of the dragon. 
Now the question is just this — will you 
help me, Ruth ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

This promised to be something of an 
adventure, and the girl's ignorant romantic 
mind grasped the notion eagerly. 

He paused a moment, twirling the end 
of his long, fair moustache round and round. 
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**But how, Mr. Lionel?" asked Ruth. 
*^ Miss Kiljoy may keep my young lady 
indoors for weeks." 

'' Pshaw ! she can't keep her in for 
^ver, at any rate ; besides," a little con- 
strainedly, " she has masters, hasn't she, 
Ruth ? I understood from the Colonel 
that she was finishing her education —tak- 
ing lessons and that kind of thing — eh?" 

" So she does, sir ; some of 'em come to 
her, and one or two — she — goes — to ! I 
have it, Mr. Lionel. Friday is the day she 
always goes to the museum. Now if you 
•could be somewheres near about — only," 
Ruth's face fell— "it isn't likely that i'll be 
sent with her; Miss Kiljoy is sure to send 
Firkins, and she's that unendurable in her 
ways, and that unbendable in her ideas, that 
she'd never let Miss Gladys stop and speak.'* 
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" Nonsense, girl, she couldn't prevent it." 

"Well, sir, she'd tell Miss Kiljoy and 
my young lady wouldn't be allowed out 
again! 

Lionel was more puzzled and baffled 
than he cared to acknowledge, but he was 
accustomed to having his own way, and 
was quite resolved that in this instance 
Aunt Tab should not be master, but that 
he would find some means to thwart her. 

"You think I couldn't melt Firkins' 
heart— eh, Ruth?" 

The girl gave a quick, upward glance. 

" Oh, Mr. Lionel, if anybody could — , 
and then she paused. Ruth was the 
veriest little coquette possible, and Lionel, 
not altogether insensible to the flattery, 
looked down amusedly on her rosy face, 
while, amid her blushes, Ruth continued, 
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hurriedly — " she can't abide men can't 
Firkins, no more than Miss Kiljoy can — 
they're a precious pair of ninnys, aren't 
they ? " 

" Ruth, you have grown quite a pretty 
girl," says Mr. Nairn. He has no idea of 
flattering her, he says it because it is his 
habit, somehow, to speak out the thought 
that comes into his mind. Ruth bridles, 
and holds up her head ; she is very vain 
and fond of admiration, and she does not 
receive much from her uncongenial fellow- 
servants, and Miss Kiljoy does not allow 
^^ followers.^* 

" Here, Ruth," slipping something bright 
into her hand, " buy yourself a ribbon with 
that, and do the best you can for me. Re- 
member, I shall be very disappointed if I 
don't meet you and your mistress some- 
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where bet wee a here and the British 
Museum on Friday." 

" Well, sir, I'll do my best, but how I 
am going to get rid of Firkins is more 
than I know." 

" Nonsense ! Such a clever girl as you 
are will have no difficulty in arranging 
that, I'm sure. By-the-bye, give this note 
to Miss Vaughan. I wrote it before I 
knew of Friday's expedition, so you can 
use your own discretion about speaking of 
that, or leaving it to appear as if it were 
chance." 

With an intelligent nod and a word of 
thanks from Ruth, they separated. 



CHAPTER V. 



" When first I met thee, warm and yonng. 
There shone snch truth about thee, 
And on thy lip sach promise hang 
I did not dare to doubt thee ! " 

MOOBE. 



And so it came about that when Ruth waa 
brushing out her mistress's long, dark 
hair, she mentioned casually that as she 
was returning from the post that evening 
she had met Mr. Nairn. Gladys' blush 
and start did not escape the quick eye of 
the waiting-maid. 

*^He asked me, Miss, how it was that 
you never went into the square, and I told 
him as how you did sometimes, but that 
for the last week or so I didn't believe you 
had been out once," 

Gladys breathed more freely. At first 
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she was afraid that Ruth might have said 
that her aunt would not permit her to 
leave the house. 

Ruth waited a while ; she did not intend 
to volunteer any further information ; her 
joung lady must ask for it if she wanted 
to learn anything further. She was not 
disappointed. By-and-bye Gladys spoke.' 

" Did Mr. Nairn say when he was going 
back to India, Ruth ? " 

" No, Miss, but he gave me a note for 
jou — ^perhaps, it may tell you," pulling 
out of her pocket Lionel's missive. 

Gladys took it carelessly, her heart beat- 
ing fast the while. How imprudent of 
Lionel ! Luckily Ruth was a faithful girl, 
but if he had chanced to fall in with any 
of the other maids in her aunt's estabhsh- 
ment. Miss Kiljoy would certainly have 
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l)eeii the recipient of the correspondence, 
and not G-ladys. She tossed the poor 
little note on her dressing-table, making no 
effort to open it so long as Ruth was there. 
The curious maid comforted herself with 
the reflection that it was only a love letter, 
and " they are all alike," she said to her- 
self, " I've seen a heap of them." 

Once alone, Gladys locked her door, and 
broke the seal, hastily scanning the few 
lines. Ruth would certainly have been 
disappointed could she have looked over 
her mistress's shoulder; even her romantic 
mind could scarcely have construed it into 
a love-letter. It was a pleasant, friendly 
little epistle, breathing friendship and 
nothing beyond (Lionel did not know into 
whose hands it might have the ill luck to 
fall, and wrote warily), hinting that he 
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had as yet told her nothing of her friends 
in India, nor delivered one of the many 
messages they had s6nt through him.. 
The girrs cheek flamed. 

" It is too bad," she cried indignantly,, 
**if I were five years old I could not be 
treated more like a baby. Here is an old 
friend who brings a letter of introduction 
from my father; and my aunt, choosing to 
put a false construction on our acquaint- 
ance, forbids him the house, and keeps me 
a prisoner ! If it had not been that she 
was in a towering passion, and would not 
listen to reason, that stupid accident could, 
soon have been explained." 

Then she tore the letter in tiny bits, and, 
opening her window, dropped them out into 
the street, and got into bed, and fell asleep, 
dreaming that she was on her way back to- 
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Calcutta, and that aunt Tabitha came on 
board, flourisliing a letter from Lionel 
above her head, and carried her off to 
Brunswick Square again in the deepest 
disgrace. 

Miss Kiljoy made no objections to her 
niece going to the Museum as usual, when 
Friday came round, but when Gladys came 
downstairs ready equipped, saying that she 
could not find Euth, and that they would 
be late, Aunt Tab replied primly — 

" I don't intend that Euth should go with 
you to-day ; Firkins will do so instead." 

Gladys bit her lip hard. When would 
this hateful surveillance cease ? 

She stood quietly waiting some five 
minutes or so, and then Miss Kiljoy rose 
and rang the bell — ^its summons was 
answered after some little time by Euth. 

VOL. I. H 
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" Where is Firkins ? " asked the spinster, 
austerely. " I gave orders last night that 
she was to be dressed and ready by eleven 
o'clock to accompany Miss Vaughan to the 
Museum, and it is now a quarter past.'* 

Ruth's face was a model of virtue and 
innocence, and her voice the acme of 
civility and remorse, as she answered 
blandly that Firkins was quite ready, but 
appeared too ill to go out. 

" 111 ! She was perfectly well at break- 
fast time ! Send her to me ! " in- 
credulously. 

Ruth departed, but as she did not return 
and there was no sign of Firkins, Miss 
Kiljoy threw down her work, and, with an 
angry step, left the room. 

Again Gladys waited, wondering if she 
was destined to go at all that morning. 
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At length Miss Kiljoy reappeared, hot and 
flurried, followed bj Ruth with her bonnet 
and shawl on. 

" Firkins either is or pretends to be very 
sick," she said, contemptuously, " so, 
Ruth, you will go with Miss Vaughan this 
morning, and I desire that you go straight 
there and back, and hold no communication 
yourself with any one you may meet, or, 
permit your mistress to do so." 

The colour mounted to Gladys' brow. 

** Aunt Tabitha, don't you think it would 
be better if you were to express your 
wishes to Twe, instead of to my maid ? '* she 
asked, proudly. And without waiting for 
a reply, walked quickly away. 

" Is Firkins really ill ? " she asked, as 
soon as the hall door shut upon them. 

"I don't know. Miss — I think so," replied 
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Ruth, vaguely, ** she certainly has been 
very sick for the last hour." 

Whether this same sudden sickness of 
Miss Kiljoy's confidential maid had anything 
to do with a certain little packet half 
emptied of its contents, which Ruth 
presently drew from her pocket, and 
stealthily flung away, I cannot say ; but 
certain it is that Firkins was most des- 
perately ill from no apparent cause, and 
that after a couple of hours her mysterious 
illness left her as suddenly as it had 
attacked her. 

" Gladys ! at last ! " 

She had seen him coming, and her face- 
lighted up as she held out her hand. 

As for Ruth, she had evidently forgotten 
Miss Kiljoy's orders, as she followed the 
young couple at a respectful distance, keep- 
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ing a sharp look-out meanwhile in all 
directions. It was some little time before 
Gladys came to a realising sense of what she 
was doing, and where she was, and then 
she paused aghast. They were half-way 
down New Oxford Street. 

"I must go back directly," she said. 
" I am late as it is, for I ought to have 
been at the Museum at eleven." 

A distant clock at that moment struck 
the quarter after twelve. 

" Oh, what shall I do ? *' she said, in 
consternation, " it is almost too late to go 
at all now, and Aunt Tab will not expect 
me back before one o'clock." 

" I will tell you what we will do," re- 
joined her companion. " We will walk 
down Oxford Street as far as Hanway 
Street, which will bring us right across 
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Tottenham Court Road, and I will go with 
you as far as the region of the squares, 
and then bid you adieu." 

There seemed nothing else to be done,, 
and Gladys acquiesced. 

" You always get me into trouble," she 
said, smiling wistfully. 

" Now that is too bad," he returned, " it 
was my fault, seemingly, that we were 
locked in the other night, but in reality it 
was through the officiousness of some of 
the servants." 

** It was Firkins, I expect, and now I 
think of it she saw us come downstairs 
and go into the library. I am almost posi- 
tive she was in the hall. If so it was done 
out of spite, for she hates both me and my 
poor little maid. There always has been 
the most terrible animosity between Ruth. 
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and Firkins" — laughing at the remembrance 
of sundry comical scenes — " and it was 
quite by chance that she was not with me 
to-day, instead of Ruth." 

" A lucky chance ! " he ejaculated. Then 
Ruth had not told Gladys that they would 
meet him. Ah ! she knew what she was 
about, and was a shrewd, clever little puss. 

" Gladys, when am I to see you again ? '* 

" Indeed, I can't say; Lionel,'' she said, 
sorrowfully. " I don't go out — I mean 
Aunt Tabitha does not like me to go any- 
where without a maid, and she has taken 
such a dislike to poor Ruth, that I fear — '' 

" Gladys, do you care to meet me ? " he 
asks, bending until his bright eyes look 
into hers. The blood leaps high to her 
cheeks, mantling them as she answers — 

" Of course I do I What a question I I 
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only wish I had all my Calcutta friends 
over here." 

This was scarcely the kind of answer 
that L(ionel expected, but he is obliged to 
be content, and hope for more by-and-bye. 

" What lessons do you take out of the 
house?" he asked, after a few moments* 
silence, in which his companion's timid 
heart had regained its measured beats, and 
her hot cheeks cooled themselves. 

" Very few now. On Tuesdays I go to 
St. John's Wood, to my music-master, but 
I shall only do that for a week or two 
longer; the poor old man has had gout, 
and been unable to come to me, so, sooner 
than I should lose my lesson, aunt con- 
sented that I should go to him for it, but 
he is nearly well again now." 

** You will go next Tuesday. Then that 
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will do famously," writing dowm the 
address she gives; "you may expect to see 
me hovering somewhere in the vicinity, like 
a disconsolate — " 

" Yellow butterfly ! " she laughs. '' Take 
care, Lionel, keep in ambush until you see 
which of the maids I have with me ; and 
on no account venture near if it should be 
Firkins ! You cannot fail to recognise 
Tier ; her chief characteristic is an odd 
little dab of a nose, that looks as though it 
had been overlooked when the rest of her 
face was made, and added by an unskilful 
workman afterwards, and put on unevenly. 
Don't laugh, Lionel — wait till you see 
her, and you will acknowledge that I have 
not exaggerated one bit. She walks as if 
she were lame, not that she is so in the 
least, but I believe she cherishes an inward 
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conviction that it is still fashionable to- 
walk as if one leg were shorter than the 
other — dot and go one — hoppety hop I 
Oh, no one can mistake Firkins ! '' 

" Not if they could hear your description 
of her, I should scarcely imagine they^ 
ever would," returned her companion. 

It was ten minutes past one when Gladys 
rang the front-door bell in Brunswick 
Square. Firkins herself answered it. 

" Are you better ?" asked Miss Vaughan^ 
kindly, slightly astonished at seeing her to 
all appearance as well as ever. 

The woman turned up her nose, and shut 
the door with a sharp click, giving no reply 
whatever, and to judge from the expression 
of her countenance she felt herself very 
much injured. 

" It's lucky there's no milk near at 
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hand," said Ruth, audibly, "for there's 
vinegar enough there,'' pointing to Firkins' 
inflamed visage, " to turn it sour." 

" Hush ! " Gladys looked distressed. 

Passing the drawing-room door, which 
stood slightly ajar, her aunt's voice sum- 
moned her. 

" What is it, aunt ? 

" You are ten minutes late ! Did you 
come straight home, as I bid you?" 

The girl paused a moment, the colour 
coming and going in her olive cheek, then 
a saucy look stole into her eyes, and the 
dimples peeped laughingly forth — 

" I don't quite see how I could do that," 
she answered, demurely, "there are so 
many corners between here and the British 
Museum, but I came as soon as I could ! " 
disappearing on the instant. 
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"Goodness, I hope she wont ask any 
more troublesome and unanswerable ques- 
• tions ! " she thought, as they sat down to 
the luncheon table. But she need not have 
feared. Miss Kiljoy took little or no in- 
terest in her niece's studies. She had been 
sent over to England that she might com- 
plete her education, and when her aunt had 
engaged the best masters in London to 
instruct her in the different accomplish- 
ments, she considered that she had nobly 
done her duty. 

Ruth was a wise girl, presuming not in 
the slightest degree on what had come to 
her knowledge. She wished to be her 
mistress's confidante^her sentimental nature 
picturing her young lady as an injured and 
persecuted heroine, deeply adored by, and 
hopelessly in love with Lionel Nairn ; and 
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the part she mapped out for herself to play- 
was that of confidante on the one side, and 
adviser on the other. 

Gladys felt a trifle uncomfortable as 
she reflected how she was, to a certain 
extent, in her maid's power. But Ruth 
was a good girl, kind-hearted, and per- 
fectly respectful and civil; and after 
all it could not be .helped — the thing 
was done. If Aunt Tab had not been 
so harsh, and made herself ridiculous 
in the way she had done, she would 
never have been tempted to meet Lionel 
clandestinely. So she argued, but she 
could not altogether repress a certain 
stiffness and pride when with Ruth^ 
which, strange to say, the little hand- 
maiden did not resent. 

" She can't well do without me,*' she 
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pondered, sagely, " and by-and-bye she'll 
be herself again." 

And so it was. Gladys, when she found 
how quiet and pleasant Ruth was, and how 
ready to do all that was asked of her, 
rebuked herself for her airs and caprices, 
for there was not an iota of familiarity or 
decreased respect in her behaviour, and 
the name of Lionel Nairn was never 
referred to in any manner or way. 

Ruth was wise in her generation, with a 
quick instinct of what was required of her, 
very soothing to the pride of her betters. 
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" Life is a comedy to those who think, 
A tragedy to those who feel." 

Horace Walpole. 



TuBSDAZ morning dawned bright and 
<5lear. But when, at the appointed honr, 
Lionel walked up Hamilton Terrace, to his 
extreme disgust he found that Gladys was 
accompanied by the delectable Firkins. 
They paused before one of the pretty 
villas on the further side of the road, and 
quickening his step, the young man 
managed to pass at the identical moment 
when Firkins was waging war with the 
bell,' which was stiff and refused to ring. 
Lionel cast an inquiring glance at Gladys, 
to which she responded by a demure shake 
of her head, though her eyes met his wist- 
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fully. Another moment and the door had 
closed upon them, and Lionel was left out- 
side, with the benevolent desire to strangle 
Firkins. 

"I didn't believe that any girl could 
have so tame a spirit as Gladys," he said, 
gnawing his moustache fiercely. " Ta 
submit to be under the thumb of that she- 
dragon, her aunt, is incredible." Man-like,^ 
he did not reflect that whatever conse- 
quences might be entailed, should she rebel, 
would fall on her shoulders, and that she 
only would be the sufferer. 

After hovering about, aimlessly for some 
half -hour, and gazing up at the windows 
of the house which held Firkins and her 
charge, he turned away in a rage, resolved 
that he would wait no longer. 

Gladys was a little bit relieved, and. 
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a good deal disappointed, when she came 
out at length, to find that he had vanished. 
As for Lionel, he directed his steps to 
Brunswick Square. The door from which 
he had been ejected so summarily, stood 
wide open, and a few moments later Miss 
Kiljoy herself came slowly down the steps, 
accompanied by Ruth, carrying a cushion 
and shawl. Miss Kiljoy gazed up the 
road angrily, hovering uncertainly between 
the hall and the open street. Finally, she 
went back into the house again, and Euth 
came out alone, shading her eyes, and 
craning her neck after something or some- 
body. Then her eye fell on Lionel, and 
she made him a sign not to come any 
nearer. 

About five minutes afterwards, as he 
walked slowly down the road, a carriage 
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passed by at a quick pace, and he caught a 
glimpse of Miss Kil joy's faded visage and 
erect form. Although he immediately 
looked in the opposite direction, he felt 
certain that she had seen and recognised 
him. Few things escaped her lynx eyes. 
Luck was against him that morning. By- 
and-bye Ruth tripped out to sympathise 
with him. 

" I'm never to go out with my young 
lady again, Mr. Lionel ; " she announced in 
a lugubrious tone. 

" Can't you find means to dispose of 
Firkins again, Euth ? How did you 
manage it last time — eh ?" 

The girl's rosy face dimpled all over, 
and she screwed up her mouth very tightly ; 
then all on a sudden she opened her lips, 
and leaning forward, whispered one short 
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UTord into the young man's ear. Lionel 
must have been made of sterner stuff than 
the generality of his kind could he have 
resisted laughing. He broke into so 
unrestrained and hearty a guffaw, that 
Ruth, unaccustomed to hearing the echoes 
awakened in such a disrespectful manner, 
sped back to the house, and a neighbouring 
policeman, leaning idly against the lamp 
post, actually took the trouble to stand 
upright and look after the swift-footed girl, 
wondering what had chanced to rouse such 
unseemly merriment on the part of the 
gentleman. Truly Ruth Ruddock was a 
wily incomprehensible little damsel,for not 
one word of her interview with Mr. Nairn 
did she confide to her mistress. Doubt- 
less she had her own reasons for silence; at 
all events, Gladys was unenlightened, and 
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laid her head on her pillow that night, feel- 
ing as though she had been baulked of 
some promised treat, and more than 
half inclined to cry in consequence. 

Miss Kiljoy was not far wrong, when she 
declared that her niece was only a child ; 
but what a loveable, gentle, trusting child 
she was ! Only a child, and yet she wa& 
fast becoming the one thing in the world 
necessary to the happiness of her old play- 
mate, and he was already as near to loving 
her as his somewhat selfish, and wholly 
wilful character would allow of his ever 
becoming, and the halo of romance that had 
thrown itself around her had begun to 
prove dangerously attractive to him. 

Miss Kiljoy had better have permitted 
his visits to the house, where her presence 
would have been an inevitable evil, than 
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have exposed her niece to the guilty 
delights of stolen meetings, where every 
word had a different meaning, and every 
moment accrued a greater value, because 
it was — under the rose. 

Miss Kiljoy had one dear friend (need I 
add of her own sex ? ) into whose sympa- 
thising and somewhat spacious bosom she 
was wont to pour forth all her niece's de- 
linquencies and shortcomings. 

Gladys sighed as she glanced at the 
multitudinous sheets her aunt had indited, 
believing that they were for her father ; but 
when she saw Miss Kiljoy afl&x an English 
stamp on the envelope, her heart beat re- 
lievedly — it was destined for Nancy Payne, 
and it mattered very little what accounts 
of her wrong doings were poured into her 
ears ; she was not responsible for Gladys' 
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good conduct, and the girl resented as a 
great piece of impertinence any interference 
on her part. When, a few days later, 
Aunt Tabitha announced at the breakfast- 
table that Miss Payne was coming to pay 
her a visit, the girl's lip curled scornfully ; 
and she made no reply. Aunt Tab was 
wont to be even more severe and forbid- 
ding when she had Nancy to uphold her, for 
that lady was inclined to believe that 
Tabitha was too easy and indulgent with 
her niece. Altogether, things were not 
very pleasant for poor Gladys during these 
visits of the fair Nancy. 

As she went upstairs after breakfast she 
saw Ruth busy in the blue room, helping 
Firkins to prepare for the visitor, and 
despite her resolve that she would 
submit to no inuendoes, and brook 
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not the least attempt at cross-exami- 
nation from the spinster, her heart sank 
within her. I am afraid she did not exactly 
love Tabitha Kiljoy, but I am quite sure 
that she cordially hated Tabitha Kiljoy' s 
bosom friend. Later on in that self-same 
dayarrived Miss Payne,a total contradiction 
of the old saying that " like likes like," for 
two more different beings than the two 
spinsters was scarcely to be found. Nancy 
was small and plump, with a little round 
bullet of a head, with no hair to speak of 
on it, and a complexion rivalling the tint of 
the raspberries. As for her mouth, it was 
BO wide, and her lips were so curiously 
thin, that, as Gladys confided to Ruth, it 
" wasn't a mouth at all,nothing in the world 
but a slit !" 

Had Miss Payne ever married, she 
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might possibly have been a cosy comfort- 
able little matron, but fate had frowned 
darkly on the solitary love passage in her 
life, and her faithless swain had left her to 
bloom alone, and married somebody else. 
No one ever really knew the reason why. 
Miss Payne hinted at dark deeds perpe- 
trated by her lover that had necessitated 
the rending of the tie between them, and 
there were some few who asserted that, had 
he chosen, Fred Larkins could have told a 
different story, and in the high life below 
stairs, it was the prevailing opinion that 
"Miss Nancy was that ill-tempered and 
peppery" that Mr. Larkins was a wise 
man to withdraw while vet he could. Be 
that as it may, the milk of human kindness 
seemed to have turned into vinegar in the 
virgin's breast from the moment that she 
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packed up a lock of faded dusty hair, a 
battered and mucli ill-used gold pencil-case, 
and a tattered coverless appendix to ^'Hymnjs 
Ancient and Modern," and returned them 
with what atoms of heart she might still 
be presumed to possess belonging to Mr. 
Larkins, to that gentleman, and at once and 
for ever relinquished all hope of ever be- 
•coming Mrs. Frederick Larkins. One or 
two letters, commencing with " Dearly- 
Beloved" — very much in the Prayer-book 
style — it is believed Miss Payne confiscated, 
refusing ever to part with them, and there 
was a rumour that she had them up to the 
present moment under lock and key, in 
company with a little heap of dust and 
fragments — all that remained of what had 
once been a rose-bud, and presented by 
the faithless Fred to his lady-love in the 
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heyday of their youth and folly ; but if such 
was the case, you may be quite sure Miss 
Tabitha did not know of it, nor would she 
have had the slightest sympathy with any 
such nonsense. Miss Tabitha was apt to 
plume herself upon this one weakness in 
her friend — " she had never trusted to the 
tender mercies of any man, and (always pre- 
suming that she was in possession of her 
senses until the day of her death) was 
never likely to." 

Miss Payne would grow a shade redder 
at such allusions, and her tongue was wont 
to be a trifle sharper, as she would retort 
acidly that — 

" Everybody was liable to be taken in,, 
in one way or another ; everybody,'^ with a 
little stress upon the word, " was not so 
wise as some people." 
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And Tabitha would smile grimly and 
say— 

" She*d like to see the man who would 
take her in — a set of brutes born to trample 
on woman, and lead her a wretched life ; 
and all who put faith in them were no 
better than fools, and richly deserved the 
fate they would meet with." 

Nancy had not been two hours in the 
house before she had heard the whole 
story of Gladys' transgressions, and when 
they ranged themselves round the tea 
table, the expression of her face plainly 
said — 

" Is it possible that what I have heard 
can be true ? " mingled with so much 
horror and amazement, that Gladys had 
much ado to keep her countenance, but 
beyond a glance of sympathy at dear 
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Tabitha from time to time, and a curious 
examination of Gladys* face and dress, as 
if she were some species of strange animal 
not usually met with, and when encountered 
to be carefully studied, Nancy made no out- 
ward demonstration. 

The post brought Gladys a letter some 
two or three days later. It came about 
mid-day, and bore a London post-mark ; 
for a moment the girl^s heart beat a trifle 
faster, as she tore it open, but the sparkle 
faded from her eye, the writing was a 
stranger's ; she turned to the signature — 
" Aunt Dinah." Then she quietly read it 
through. It was a prim, funny little note, 
but evidently the writer meant kindly. 

Aunt Dinah was Gladys' only aunt on 
her mother s side, excepting Aunt Tab. 
Dinah, or Diana, as she was christened. 
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was wholly dissimilar to either of her 
sisters. Giddy and frivolous to the very 
last degree, she had, at the age of twenty- 
two — ^when she had almost exhausted every 
source of pleasure, and knew not where to 
look for fresh excitement — met with a 
wealthy and somewhat influential man, by 
name Simon Sourby. What could have 
induced Diana to accept as her husband a 
nian whose views and feelings were in 
every way so diametrically opposed to her 
own I cannot say, unless, as she expressed 
it herself, she became " converted." Simon 
Sourby was one of the Primitive Christians, 
and a truly good and pious man. Whether 
the fact that bis purse was a well-filled one, 
and his home a substantially built brick 
edifice, requiring only a woman's taste 
and dainty hand to turn it into as charm- 
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ing a residence as you could wish to see, 
had anything to do with her " conversion '* 
I cannot say, but certain it is, that after a 
few weeks' acquaintance, the young lady 
consented to become Mrs. Simon Sourby, 
thereby provoking the wrath of all her 
acquaintances, and bringing about a com- 
plete rupture between herself and the only 
surviving member of her family on this 
side the ocean — Tabitha Kiljoy. That 
lady washed her hands of her at once and 
for ever. To marry at all was an act of 
idiotcy in Tabitha' s idea; but to ally her- 
self to a man of such strange doctrine, and 
to take for her own relatives those plain 
gawky sisters, and the snuffy fawning old 
lady, who rejoiced in being her Simon's 
mother, and who talked through her nose 
in a pious nasal undertone, was more than 
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Tabitha could understand, and a very 
great deal more than she intended to sub- 
ject herself to ; and not being in the habit 
of keeping her private reflections to herself, 
she blurted out her anger and disgust. 
Diana shrugged her shoulders. Simon was 
good looking, rich, and above and beyond 
all other considerations, desperately en- 
amoured of herself, and Diana having 
found that her doll was made of sawdust, 
and that she did not wish to go into a 
convent, and seeing no other legitimate 
amusement open to her save what she had 
already surfeited herself with, thought the 
matter over, and gave Tabitha to under- 
stand that she should take that course 
which seemed best in her eyes, and if she 
did not like it, why she had not got to 
marry the man, neither was she forced to 
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tolerate his relations ; therefore there was 
no occasion for her to say anything mora 
on the subjecf. Diana had now been peace- 
fully married some six and twenty years and 
if she had not found her lot in life alto- 
gether a path of roses, she had not more of 
the thorns than fall to the portion of others, 
and was well content, being blessed with 
this world's goods. Simon, who had grown 
more oily and flabby than when she had 
espoused him, was still fervent and truly 
pious ; and if his wife thought that ho 
carried his zeal too far, she did not say so, 
and Simon decidedly never regretted 
having chosen his wife from among the 
daughters of Babylon. Diana told him 
plainly soon after they were married that 
she objected to being apostrophised as " a 
brand plucked from the burning,** further 
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adding that slie was ndt any worse and 
not half so bad as many she knew, and 
that as Simon confessed himself a ** miser- 
able sinner*' not only three times on the 
Sabbath, but at stated periods in each 
twenty-four hours, she did not think there 
was much to choose between them. 

Three children were bom of this 
marriage — three girls, not all at once^ 
but at somewhat lengthy intervals, Simon 
being a man who loved to do all things 
decently and in order, and he and 
his wife were never so near breaking 
through the harmony of their domestic 
peace as at the event of the first 
christening. 

The lady not having altogether outlived 
her girlish liking for pretty things and 
pretty names, startled her lord and master 
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^J suggesting that their offspring should 
be called " Clothilde." 

" Clothilde ! my dear, you are joking/' 
cried the poor man, aghast. " You would 
give this poor little innocent a heathenish, 
impious — " 

"Nonsense,'* the lady cut him short, 
"it is an extremely pretty name, and I 
don't see — " 

"Dinah, once for all; our child shall 
have no other than a Bible name." 

" Very well," cried Mrs. Sourby, hysteri- 
cally, " call her Jezebel, if you choose." 

But the olive branch of the Sourbys 
was not named Jezebel, but rejoiced in 
the Christian appellation of " Faith," 
and bye-and-by, as two more olive 
branches made their appearance and 
called for designations, " Hope " and 
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" Charity '* were added to the stock of 
family names. 

But this is a long digression, and we 
must return to Gladys, whom we left read- 
ing her aunt's letter. 

Would she care to accept the invitation 
therein contained ? Would it afford her any 
gratification to make the acquaintance of 
her cousins with the saintly names ? Yes, 
Gladys quickly decided — it would ! Any- 
thing in the world was better than to live 
under the same roof with Aunt Tabitha 
and her bosom friend. Forthwith she 
sprang from her seat, rushed out of the 
room, across the hall, and into the library 
in which were seated both the spinsters. 
Miss Payne started visibly, and then sub- 
sided into a stare of mild astonishment at 
the impetuosity with which Gladys had 
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bounced into her august presence. Little^ 
heed paid Gladys . 

" Aunt," she cried, " I have just had a 
letter from Mrs. Sourby, kindly renewing 
her invitation for me to visit her. She^ 
says that my Uncle Simon,*' lingeringly, 
the name striking her as being comical,. 
" will be in town on Monday, and she 
would like me to be prepared by then.*' 
Gladys spoke as if it were all a settled 
thing; having made up her own mind she 
did not see that anyone had a right to 
interfere, but receiving no reply, she added 
sharply—'' Aunt Tabitha ! '* 

The knitting needles flew a little faster,, 
but Miss Kiljoy did not raise her face. 

" Don't vex your aunt, my dear," put in 
Miss Payne, sulkily. " Can you not see 
that she does not wish you to go ! " 
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" Not go ! why not, Aunt Tabitha ? " 
demanded Griadys, paying no more heed to 
Miss Nancy than if a fly had settled on her 
dress. "Why shall I not accept this invita- 
tion if I choose ! " defiantly. 

« 

Miss Kiljoy raised her keen bright eyes, 
fixing them piercingly on her niece's flushed 
cheeks. 

" Because I have already declined it ! '* 
she said quietly. 

Gladys drew a long breath. 

" You have dared — " she began in a voice 
of concentrated fury, but Miss Kiljoy threw 
down her work, and took up the gauntlet. 

" Yes, I have dared, Gladys, to inform 
your Aunt Diana, that so long as you are 
disinclined to subdue your natural evil 
propensities, and set my will and law at 
defiance, in the manner you have done 
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lately, that I shall keep you under my own 
eye. How could I let you go into the 
society of your young and guileless cousins, 
knowing that your conduct and example 
would be pernicious and — " 

But Miss Kiljoy finished her sentence 
for her visitor's delectation only, for with 
one glance of rage and hatred, Gladys 
waited to hear no more, but fled as quickly 
as she had come, and rushed upstairs to 
her own room, a small whirlwind, to reflect 
on this new humiliation and disgrace that 
her aunt had heaped upon her. 



CHAPTER VII. 



** Stolen kisses are the sweetest." 

** Kiss me qoiok and go my honey, 

Kiss me quick and go. 
To cheat surprise and prying eyes, 
Why — ^kiss me quick and go.' 
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It was almost more than Gladys could 
bear. Aunt Tabitha had dared to speak of 
her as acting in so extraordinary and un- 
lady-like a manner that her cousins might 
suffer from coming in contact with her I 
What must her Aunt Diana think of her ? 
The girl's heart swelled high within her 
with wounded pride and resentment. 
Should she write herself to her Aunt 
Sourby and tell her the whole facts of the 
case ? In the first flush of annoyance she 
decided that she would do so, but the im- 
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pulse was not yielded to. After all she did 
not know how much Miss Kiljoy might 
have really said ; perhaps, in reality, not so 
much as she would have it appear. 

" Let it rest,'* said Grladys, with a sigh, 
" I shall only make bad worse by inter- 
ference.'* 

She did not go downstairs again that 
day, poor lonely child, and Euth, quick 
witted as she was, could not discover this 
new cause of trouble for her mistress, and 
as Gladys did not enlighten her she re- 
mained in ignorance, in her own mind scor- 
ing a black mark against Miss Payne as 
the probable cause. 

Two or three days passed slowly away, 
marked by no f uther event in Gladys' life ; 
she drove out once or twice with her aunt 
and Miss Payne, but those airings were 
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productive of no pleasure to the girl, Miss 
Kiljoy totally preventing any amusement 
she might have found, by continually find- 
ing fault, and calling upon her to " sit 
upright," not to loll against the cushions in 
that " unlady-like way," until at length, 
forced into rebellion, Griadys flatly refused 
to go for any more drives. 

A new source of vexation began to 
trouble her now ; not once had she seen 
Lionel for more than a fortnight past, and 
;she began to fear lest he should have re- 
turned to India, or be on the point of so 
doing. 

" But, oh, I don't think he would leave 
London without bidding me good-bye 
she would strive to reassure herself by 
raying, while the wistful light deepened in 
her big, brown eyes. She had written a 
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long, loving, passionate letter to her father^ 
speaking more openly of her discontent 
and dislike for the life she was leading, 
and showing more plainly how anxious she 
was to return to Calcutta than she ever yet 
had done, and as she had posted it with 
her own hands, she knew there was little 
or no fear of it not reaching him in safety ; 
and now there was nothing to do but wait 
patiently until she could receive a reply^ 
counting the weeks and even the days with 
feverish impatience. 

One glorious morning in early June, she 
stood at the dining-room window looking^ 
disconsolately out on the Square garden, 
with its rows of prim-looking bushes, and 
the giddy nursemaids with one eye on their 
charges and the other on the sedate-look- 
ing policeman, almost the only man in 
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view, and who appeared quite oblivious to 
their blandishmeMs ; but Gladys did not 
see them, nor did she note a small, smoky, 
London sparrow hopping lamely about the 
balcony; she pulled the window open 
irritably, and the poor, frightened sparrow 
decamped. How bright and cheery every- 
thing was outside, and the house was so- 
dull ! mused Gladys disconsolately. 

Miss Ealjoy and her friend had gone to- 
the Eoyal Academy, where Gladys had de- 
clined to accompany them, and before she 
started Aunt Tabitha had issued her man- 
date that her niece should not leave the 
house during her absence. 

Gladys felt sorely tempted to disobey f 
Who would be the wiser? And where 
would be the harm should she take a book 
and sit under the umbrella tree, so 
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christened from its outspread shady 
l3raiiches. She was even deprived of 
Euth's presence, for Miss Kiljoy had 
despatched her on an errand that would 
take some time to execute, perhaps think- 
ing her niece less likely to get into mischief 
if Euth were not at hand to aid and abet 
her. 

Suddenly the door opened, and Firkins 
put her head in, Gladys asking her politely 
enough to be so good as to bring a can of 
water. 

'*I will water the flowers," she said. 

Oh, how fresh and delicious the air was, 
how blue the sky overhead, just the day 
for a long walk, if only she dared I 
Watering-pot in hand she was busied 
among the geraniums and fuschias when a 
familiar voice called softly — 
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« Gladys ! " 

Tlie girl nearly dropped the watering- 
can, and her face flushed crimson as she 
looked up and nodded surprisedly. 

Lionel Nairn came as close to the rail- 
ings as he could, and looking up admir- 
ingly, he said, coaxingly — ■ 

" Come out, dear — do ! " 

" I can't," dolefully ; " don't ask me, for 
I am just longing to go—" • 

" But Miss Kiljoy is out, and — " 

" How do you know that ? " suspiciously. 

The young man coloured a trifle, mur- 
muring something indistinctly about "little 
birds." 

" Well, they seem to be pretty reliable 
informants," laughed -Grladys, " for its 
quite true that I am all alone." 

** Then there is nothing on earth to pre- 
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vent your coming out/' he urged — "if 

Miss Kiljoy has gone to the Academy she 

« 

won't be back before four o'clock." 

"Why, Lionel, how did you find out 
where aunt had gone. Oh, how stupid I 
am ! " suddenly laughing and dimpling. 
" I suppose you met Ruth and got it out 
of her ! " 

" Never mind how I got to know — that 
is not the question ; will you, or will you 
not come out for an hour or two ? Go and 
put your hat on, dear, we shan't get such 
-a chance as this again ! '* 

She clasped her hands tightly, her eyes 
sparkling mutinously. 

" If only I could ! " 

** If you could — what is to prevent it ? 
You shall be back in plenty of time." 

" But Firkins ! I expect Aunt Tabitha 
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has given her orders to look in every now 
and then to make sure I am here." 

" Firkins be—" 

Gladys did not catch the remainder of 
the sentence, and perhaps it was as well 
that she did not. 

"Hurry, dear," he said again, as she 
stood hesitatingly ; longing, yet scarce dar- 
ing. 

" I am afraid," she began, lifting her 
shy eyes. 

" Afraid, Gladys ! I shall begin to 
believe that you do not care whether you 
see me or not." 

It was not an easy task to whisper love 
speeches, or to look sentimental with the 
breadth of area between them, yet Lionel 
managed to call up so expressive a look 
into his blue eyes as he added plaintively — 
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**I have been watching and waiting for 
you every day since we last met — will you 
disappoint me now, darling ? " that she 
quickly resolved to take what risk there 
might be — that last softly murmured word 
had thrilled her strangely. 

*^ Go to the end of the street ; I will be 
with you in five minutes," she said, lean- 
ing forward, and the young man's lip& 
parted in a pleased smile of triumph, as 
she vanished. 

Upstairs, three steps at a time, she 
bounded. *' I am really naughty thi& 
time," she said, pulling out drawers and 
boxes hurriedly. Then, glancing down at 
her white cambric dress with its em- 
broidered trimmings, she decided that it 
would do, she could not stop to change it. 
A moment she wavered between her every 
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day chapeau^ and an elegant little com- 
bination of cream coloured feathers with a 
bright-hued bird nestling among them; 
only a moment— the feathers carried the 
day. 

" As I am going, I may as well look 
nice," she said, excusing herself for this 
piece of incipient vanity. 

With cheeks glowing, eyes sparkling, 
and the dainty hat perched on her dark 
hair, she ran quickly and cautiously down 
stairs, closed the front door with an omi- 
nous bang after her, and sped down the 
road. 

"I have not been long, have I?'' she 
asked breathlessly. 

He held her hand a little longer than 
was absolutely necessary, perhaps, but 
remember that he had not seen her sweet 

VOL. I. L 
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face for fourteen days or more, and — ^they 
had been such very old friends in India ! 

" Now, Gladys," he said, when they had 
walked some short distance, ** I don't think 
it would be safe to walk about in the 
streets, we might meet some one you 
knew, so I will tell you what we had better 
do, which will be a great deal nicer, and 
not nearly so (dangerous — take a drive; 
what do you say to that idea ? " 

" Delightful ! " 

So it was agreed that Gladys should go 
into a stationer's shop, ostensibly to pur- 
chase some article she was requiring, but 
in reahty to wait until Lionel could procure 
a vehicle of some sort. 

Left to herself, the girl would not pause 
to think. She was in for it now; even if 
she were to go back at once. Firkins had 
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probably already missed her, and she would 
be quite as much scolded by Aunt Tab as 
if she had been out two or three hours, and 
had had some enjoyment to counterbalance 
it. So she philosophised, turning over the 
drawings and etchings with trembling 
fingers. She had not long to wait. Lionel 
drove up in a dog-cart — 

"I could not get anything else," he 
said, apologetically, as he helped Gladys 
to the place beside him. 

" It's all right, Lionel," she returned, 
brightly. "I suppose it's not exactly 
proper, but I like a dog-cart. Where are 
you going to take me? " 

" Out in the country somewhere." 

" Lionel," laying her hand on his arm, 
*^ you promise to bring me back before 
Aunt Tabitha returns ? " 
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He nodded. ^*No fear of that; if she 
is at the Academy she won't leave before 
four o'clock at the earliest." 

" No, I don't suppose she will. I know 
she intended to make a day of it, and will 
probably go to the National Gallery, for 
Miss Payne is fond of pictures, that's one 
comfort," consolingly. And then she dis- 
missed from her mind all further thought 
of Madames Kiljoy and Payne, and gave 
herself up to the delight of the present. 

What a glorious drive that was ! And 
when they were clear of the town, and 
turned into the lanes, Gladys gave a little 
exultant cry. The wild roses in the hedges, 
and the honeysuckle and wild clematis 
perfumed the soft summer air. 

" Oh ! who would live in London ? " she 
cried. " Fancy choosing a place where 
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there are none of these beauties to be 
found to live in all the rest of your life ! '* 

" Ah, but recollect, Gladys, that it is 
only for two, or at most three months in 
the year that the country is so delightful ; 
then comes a time of damp and rain, muddy 
walks, dropping leaves. Had you driven 
down this self-same lane some six or seven 
weeks ago, you would have found it wear- 
ing a very different aspect, and might 
possibly have exclaimed — * Oh, who would 
live in the country, where there are no 
pavements, and where one must get over^ 
one's boot-tops in mud and slush, if they 
make up their minds to venture beyond 
their own front door.' There are two sides 
to every picture, little lady.'* 

" I suppose all that you say is true,** 
assented Gladys, " but you must acknow- 
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ledge that there is nothing in London novx 
to equal the loveliness and freshness here. 
Have you ever seen anything more beauti- 
ful?" 

" Yes, I have, in India — flowers deeper 
tinted, and more richly perfumed, more 
delicate, more fragile, more exquisite even 
than these ! " 

" I could be content with these," she 
said, softly. 

"You could? Then you have given 
up all idea of going out with me to 
Calcutta ! " 

She flashed an indignant glance out of 
her eyes — 

" I am not fickle I " she said, " and I 
have already written to papa to ask if I 
may. When do you go, Lionel ? " 

The young man moved uneasily. 
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" I have not decided yet ! It depends a 
good deal on circumstances." 

" But you won't go before I hear from 
papa, will you ? " she pleaded. 

He looked down into the bewildering 
softness of her eyes, and answered some- 
what vaguely — 

" I will do just as you please, darling." 

And again that wee word made a strange 
tempest in her bosom, and brought the 
deep red to her cheeks. 

Lionel flicked an impertinent fly off the 
roan's side, with an amused smile on his 
handsome features. That word of endear- 
ment had been used and listened to too 
often for it to assume other than ordinary 
meaning in his sight, but he was flattered 
by his companion's confusion, and he 
thought that he had never known before 
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how very lovely she was. Happiness 
is a great beautifier, and perhaps Gladys 
Vaughan had never looked so bewitching as 
she did that afternoon, when, oblivious of 
the flight of time, she sat contentedly by 
her companion's side, lapped in a delicious 
dream of tangled roses, sweet scents, and 
loving, intoxicating words. 

If Miss Tabitha, engaged with the old 
masters, could but just have seen one par- 
ticular modern miss, what would she have 
said, I wonder ? 

A neighbouring clock struck three, and 
woke Gladys from her dream — the smile 
died away upon her lips. 

" I had no idea it was so late," she cried. 
"Oh, Lionel, we shall never be back in 
Brunswick Square by four o'clock 1 " 

" The fact is, Gladys, that I fear we 
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fihall have to stop somewhere," he answered 
gravely. " The mare has gone lame the 
last mile, and I must get her looked 
to." 

Dire consternation took possession of 
the girl's mind. She looked up into 
her companion's face with widely-opened 
•eyes — 

'' But — ^but — Aunt Tabitha!" she gasped. 

He smiled. " If you were to die, 
<5hild, I am morally positive that we should 
find ' Tabitha Kiljoy ' written in large 
characters on your heart." 

" Don't laugh," she pleaded, " it would 
be a serious matter to me if I were not 
back in time.*' 

" And to me, too," he might have added. 
He had no wish to get her into further 
trouble on his account, but he assured her 
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gravely that there was no cause for alarm ; 
that it would only detain them a few 
moments to find out what ailed the mare, 
and should it be anything so serious that 
he could not hurry the animal homeward, 
he would leave her behind, and take the 
fastest steed he could exchange her for. 

So Gladys was fain to be comforted in 
some measure, although the enjoyment of 
the drive was over for her. 

At length they came to a blacksmith's 
shop. 

** Here, you men," shouted Lionel, 
swinging himself to the ground, "just 
give a look to my horse, will you, she's 
gone lame ! " 

There was nothing the matter with her, 
they decided, after a cursory examination. 

** She'll go right enough," said the owner- 
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of a fine, smithy countenance, and a brawny 
pair of mottled arms, " so as you doesn't 
ride her hard, and ease her a bit.'* 

" There is no help for it, child," said 
Lionel, looking into his little friend's down- 
cast face. " We must just do as they tell 
us, and drive slowly, but we have plenty 
of time, and to spare, before you need fear 
your aunt's return." 

I am afraid that Mr. Nairn was not so 
sorry as he ought to have been for the dis- 
aster that lengthened his tete-d-tete with 
Gladys, but then there was no Aunt Tab 
to be shocked in his case — he was his own 
master. 

But poor Gladys positively dare not 
think of the wrath that awaited her ; she 
could only cling to the faint hope, lessen- 
ing with every quarter that struck, that by 
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some lucky mischance, Miss Kiljoy might 
not yet have arrived. 

Once Lionel gathered the reins into his 
right hand, and laid his other on the small 
gloved fingers lying on her lap, and she 
looked up smilingly into his handsome 
face — 

" It is too bad to spoil your day for 
you," he said — 

"Yes," she responded, frankly, "but it 
<5an't be helped, of course I know I 
deserve a scolding for doing such a 
madcap thing! I am afraid, Lionel," 
Tvith a sigh of contrition, " that even 
papa would not countenance such an 
escapade as this ! " 

" The Colonel — nonsense, child ; he is 
good-humour personified, and when we 
explained to him that your aunt would not 
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allow us to meet, and forced us — Hallo 1 
what is the matter? " 

They were now in the region of the 
Squares, and with a half -startled cry Gladys 
shrank close to his side. From her half- 
frightened face ho glanced to the side- walk 
where stood Miss Tabitha and her bosom 
friend. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

<* Men are bom with two eyes and but one tongue in order 
that they should see twice as much as they say/' 

" Whew ! " Lionel Nairn applied the whip 
to his tired horse, and as they drove by at 
a sharp trot he raised his hat politely. 

Miss Ealjoy, in happy ignorance of what 
was in store for her, was sauntering slowly 
home, and I believe that the guilty oc- 
cupants of the dog-cart might have passed 
by without detection, but the lynx eyes of 
Miss Nancy were not easily baflOied. 

**Tabitha!" she cried, grasping her 
companion's arm with so hearty a grip that 
sundry little parcels which that lady had 
collected on her homeward route from 
Burlington House, tumbled precipitately 
over one another, and lay scattered on the 
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pavement, while her large silk umbrella 
followed suit and rested in the gutter. 
With uplifted hands, and mouth widely 
opened in consternation and sheer amaze- 
ment did Miss Tabitha behold her niece by 
the detested Lionel's side, whirled along in 
the direction of Brunswick Square ; and 
the ringing laugh that, against her will, 
escaped Gladys, reached the ears of the 
horrified spinster as she still stood vacantly 
gazing up the road where the dog-cart was 
disappearing amid a cloud of dust. And 
then they turned their bewildered gaze on 
one another. 

" How — ^what — when — if ever ! " 

" Could you ? I never ! I do declare ! " 

simultaneous chorus of exclamations, while 

Miss Nancy repossessed herself of the 

divers little parcels luxuriating in the damp 
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and mud, and frowning angrily on a couple 
of little boy — swho, witli fingers in their 
mouths, and a grin of expectancy on their 
dirty faces as to what would be the next 
move on the part of these eccentric ladies^ 
— she held out an arm to her friend. 

" Lean on me, Tabitha ! I know how 
much this .has shaken you," she said with 
an air of meek resignation and condolence.. 

But Miss Kiljoy was not shaken at all,, 
quite the reverse, and she plodded onward 
with such energy and valour that poor 
little Nancy silently anathematised Gladys 
for having all unwittingly exposed her ta 
such a trial. 

** Tabitha does not consider that I am 
stouter than she is, and positively cannot 
walk at such a rate," panted the little 
woman, as, redder than any cabbage rose,. 
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and hotter and Grosser than ever, she at 
length trotted round tlie corner of Bruns- 
wick Square. 

One moment Miss Kiljoy paused, and 
glanced up at the windows ; not a soul was 
in sight, and then, with head erect, and 
every hair in it (except Mr. Truefitt's 
inimitable braids) bristling with indigna- 
tion, she rang a furious peal at her own 
front door. 



" Mr. Lionel, you oughtn't to have done 
sucli a thing ! It's she as has got to bear 
tlie consequences." 

It was growing very dusk, and Ruth,, 
with a coquettish little head-gear composed 
of black net and crimson roses, stood talk- 
ing to Mr. Nairn in the friendly shade of 

VOL. I. M 
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the umbrella tree in the Square garden. 
Lionel laughed uneasily. 

** Do you think I should have mended 
matters if I had stayed for the last act ? '* 
he asked satirically ; ** do you imagine that 
the charming spinster would have been 
any more lenient with her niece if I had 
been present, or that it would have 
mitigated Miss Vaughan's annoyance to 
know that I was a witness to all her aunt 
might choose to say ? " 

" You didn't ought ever to have taken 
her, Mr. Lionel," pursued Ruth, sturdily, 
more emphatic than grammatical as was 
her wont when excited. 

" Ah, Ruth," lazily, "it is a sad fact 
that the prize we covet invariably hangs 
beyond our reach, and all the things that 
are nice are also — naughty. I very much 
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doubt whether Eve would have cared to eat 
the apple that was the cause of so much 
trouble, if it had been recommended to 
her as a deliciouslj juicy pippin ! " 

Ruth gave an impatient little tap of her 
foot. She loved her young mistress, and 
she was terribly angry that she should 
have got into disgrace, which was brought 
about by her own folly. She did not think 
that Mr. Nairn ought to make a joke of it. 

"Now, Ruth,'* said the young man, after 
a pause, " tell me why Miss Vaughan re- 
fuses to come out and meet me — is she 
afraid?" 

" Afraid ! " contemptuously ; " there are 

few things my lady is afraid of doing ; if 

she had been a little more afraid last Tues- 

« 
day, Mr. Lionel, she wouldn't have been — 

have been — well, I know what ! '* oracularly. 
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" I suppose you mean her aunt won't 
let her come out," said her companion re- 
flectively; "still I should have thought 
she could have managed it in some way." 

" With her door locked ? " Ruth flashed 
out. " May be you'll be so good as send a 
pair of wiugs, as I don't see no way of 
doing it, unless she flies out of the 
window ! '* 

" Do you mean to say," cried Lionel,, 
startled out of his sang-froid and easy 
calm, ** that that wretch has. locked her 
up?" 

He flung his cigar into a bush, wheeling 
round to look into Ruth's perturbed face. 

" There now, I've been and gone and 
done it ! " she said sorrowfully, " and she 
made me promise not to let you know." 

** Bj Jove, I wish I had that old 
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tabbj cat here ! I never heard of such a 
monstroas thing in mj life ! Well, I 
suppose you can manage to give her a 
note — eh ? " 

" Oh yes, sir, that will be easy enough, 
but, if I might make bold, Mr. Lionel, I 
think you had better not worrit my young 
lady any more. She — " 

" Hold your tongue, you hard-hearted 
little mortal — had you never a lover of 
your own that you can find it in you to 
preach such strict morality ? '* 

Ruth blushed guiltily. 

Lionel drew a pencil from his pocket, 
tore a leaf from his pocket-book, and 
wrote some few lines, which he doubled up 
and gave to Ruth. 

" Now look here, I shall be in the Square 
at half-past eight to-morrow night, and I 
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will wait until you come with an answer to 
this," he said. 

** I don't believe she'll send one, sir," 
said the girl sagaciously. 

"Why not?" 

" Because — well, Mr. Lionel, I'll do my 
best. I'm sure I'm sorry enough for the 
poor young lady." 

" And you haven't got a particle of pity 
for me, too — eh ? " 

'' Well — no, Mr. Lionel," slowly, " not 
much. I don't see what call you^ve got ta 
be pitied. You enjoyed your drive, and 
hadn't to pay for it afterwards. I wonder 
if you would have gone, so be it that — ? " 

" That I had had an Aunt Tabitha to 
conciliate when I returned ? I think, 
Ruth, that I would have risked even more 
than that — for her sweet sake ! " 
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But as Rutli scudded home, she shook 
her wise little head. " He in love with my 
lady ? Not a bit of it ! If my Joe was 
in love with me that sort of way, I'd — I'd 
— oh, yes, I would! " 

"Ruth Ruddock, where have you been?" 

" To post a letter, ma'am." 

" Whose letter ? " 

" One of my own, ma'am." 

" Indeed, Ruth, and so there is a new 
letter-box . put up inside the Square 
garden, is there ? " 

Ruth's dimples deepened. She saw 
that she was found out, and generous little 
mortal that she was, determined to sacri- 
fice herself. 

" Well, mum, it's a fact that I did go 
into the garden. As I came back from the 
post I saw a friend of mine, and stopped 
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to speak to him. I didn't think there was 
much harm in that, mum, knowing that 
my young lady wouldn't be requiring 



me. 



Miss Kiljoy looked keenly into the rosy, 
earnest face. 

" And how long has Mr. Lionel Nairn 
been a friend of yours, Ruth ? " she asked 
quietly. 

The game was up. Ruth made no 
attempt to reply. 

" Go upstairs at once," said the lady 
majestically, ** and to-morrow morning you 
quit my service ! " 

" Madam, I am Miss Vaughan's maid,'* 
the girl remonstrated, humbly, but firmly. 

" Insolent girl," returned Miss Kiljoy. 
" Do you imagine that I am blind to all 
that is going on ? I would send you away 
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this very night were it not too late. At 
ten o'clock to-morrow morning you will 
€ome to me for your wages, for you shall 
not remain another day in this house ! 
You hear me ? Then go ! '* 

Ruth closed the door after her and ran 
^quickly upstairs. 

" Come in ! I mean, who is there ? " 

Gladys' door was locked. 

Ruth put her mouth to the key-hole — 

"It is I, Miss Gladys — I have got a letter 
for you, I can't get in, but I will push it 
under the — " 

The words were barely spoken wlien 
Miss Kiljoy, suspecting false play, ascended 
the stairs, but all unconscious of tlie near 
approach of the enemy, Gladys called out, 
bravely — 

" All right, Ruth, push it under the door, 
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I will take the mat away — who is it 
from ? " 

No response. Miss Kiljoj and Ruth 
stood glaring at one another like a couple 
of Kilkenny cats. Then a more subdued 
tone from within — 

" What is it ? Is anything the matter ? "" 

Out from her pocket Miss Tabitha drew 
a large key, turned it in the lock, and 
taking Ruth by the shoulder, she pushed 
her into the room before her. 

" Now, young woman," she said, " de- 
liver your note, if you please." 

Ruth remained doggedly silent. Gladys 
looked from one to the other distressed, 
Miss Kiljoy stood grim and determined ; 
her sallow face growing yellower^ and all 
the lines and wrinkles stiffening and deepen- 
ing with her rage. 
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"Ruth Ruddock, unless you give me 
that letter at once I will call Firkins, and 
have it taken from you/' 

Ruth instinctively put her hand over 
her pocket. 

** Do you intend to obey me ? " asked 
Miss Kiljoy. 

Still no reply. Miss Kiljoy rose, and 
grasping the girl's hand tightly, strove to 
possess herself of the note, but Ruth wa& 
too quick for her. At the same moment 
that the spinster's fingers closed upon it^ 
she dexterously snatched it away and 
tossed it as far as she could. It fell on 
the floor, and Gladys, seizing it, tore it 
into hundreds of tiny morsels. 

Miss Kiljoy was baffled. 

" Upon my word," she shrieked, " such 
impudence I never met with, but this is 
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the last opportunity you will have of aiding 
my niece in disobeying me. You can bid 
Ruth good-bye, Gladys, for you will not 
see her again.'* 

Gladys looked at her maid in astonish- 
ment, and no little trepidation. " Why 
not ?" 

" Because I do not choose to keep a 
young person in my service, who is so 
utterly wanting both in character and 
principle, as to steal out of doors and hold 
interviews under the trees with young men, 
and who, regardless of the kindness she 
has ever met with at my hands, receives 
and endeavours to convey — *' 

** Aunt, you don't mean that you are 
really going to send poor Ruth away ? She 
shall not go ! Papa said she was to stay 
with me always." 
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" Colonel Vaughan probably was not 
aware what a bad young woman she was, 
Gladys ; men are careless in these matters 
— ^it is enough that I do not coasider her a 
fit person to be your attendant any longer. 
Perhaps when she is gone, you will come 
to your right senses Grladys, and apologise 
to me for your disobedience. You are free 
to come and go as you will, when you once 
give me your word that you will hold no 
further communication with that misguided 



man.*' 



Gladys took no notice whatever of her 
aunt's speech, but when Euth said quietly 
and respectfully — " Good-bye Mis& 
Vaughan !" she burst out angrily with 
something very like tears in her bright 
eyes. " It is only good-bye for a little 
time, Ruth. I have already written to- 
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papa to tell him how unhappy I am here, 
and to beg him send for me at once. He 
never refused me anything in mj life, and 
I am only waiting for his reply. You 
shall go back with me, dear Ruth, never 
fear ; good-bye, you have been a good girl, 
and I have no fault to find with you." 
Ruth curtseyed and withdrew, and Miss 
Kiljoy sailed after her, without so much as 
a " good-night" to her niece. And when 
she was alone, Gladys sobbed herself to 
sleep like a lonely child. 



CHAPTER IX. 

" TVaB now the very witching hour of night, 
When churchyards groan and graves give up their dead. 

Shakespearr. 
• • • • • * 

Plain and more plain, the unsubstantial sprite 
To the astonished gaze each moment grew 

Ghostly and gaunt, it reared its shadowy height 
Of more than mortal seeming to the view.** 

Ingoldsbt Legends. 

Lionel's vexation when he heard what 
Ruth had to tell him on the following 
evening passed all bounds. 

" Look here Ruth," he said, persuasively, 
" somehow or other you must contrive to 
get a note conveyed to Miss Vaughan." 

The lady's-maid shook her head. "There 
is no chance of it now, sir," dolefully. 
*' You see, if I went to the kitchen door, I 
should not be let in, owing to that disagree- 
able, cantankerous old Firkins. Indeed, I 
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don't see how it's going to be doae, Mr. 
Lionel. And as for Miss Grladys, you may- 
be sure I shall never have a glimpse of her^ 
for I verily believe she'll keep her under lock 
and key until you've gone back to India." 

" I have it," laughed Lionel, " I'll send 
a telegram in a day or two, directed to- 
Miss Vaughan, saying that I am going fro- 
return next week to Calcutta. Miss- 
Kiljoy will open it,and the captive princess 
will be released." This scheme was 
carried out, and the yellow missive was 
carried on a silver salver to Miss Kiljoy^ 
by Firkins' willing hands. After having 
perused it carefully no less than three 
times, through her gold-rimmed spectacles,, 
the lady came to the conclusion that it was 
a bond-Jide affair, and forthwith released 
her niece. 
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The confinement and want of fresh air 
had seriously affected the girl ; she looked 
pale and languid, and I really think Miss 
Kiljoy's heart would have been stirred to 
compassion had not Miss Nancy, who was 
still a visitor in Brunswick Square, dilated 
on the enormity of the offence she had 
committed, and begged her own dear friend 
to be firm, lest she should be taken in 
again. 

" It is all for her good, poor child,*' 
purred Miss Nancy. " Don't I, who have 
suffered myself, know full well what would 
be in store for her, did she go so far as to 
engage herself !" — the tip of her nose 
growing red out of sheer sympathy with 
the remembrance of its owner's lacerated 
feelings. 

But the day drew near at length when 
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Miss Payne felt called upon to return 
home. And we may be quite sure that 
Gladys did not join in, or participate in the 
faintest degree in her aunt's loudly ex- 
pressed sorrow at her departure. 

Miss Nancy had fixed on an early day in 
the following week, and was already (for 
she loved to be methodical) engaged in 
arranging her worldly possessions prior to 
packing them, when a little event occurred 
which hastened her departure. Now 
Gladys was the innocent cause of this, 
without a shadow of malice prepense on 
her part. 

One night, when the rest of the house- 
hold had long retired to rest, Gladys, 
unable to sleep, slipped on her dressing- 
gown, and stole softly downstairs to the 
library, saying to herself — **If I read an 
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liour or so, it will very likely make me 
sleepy." 

Why is it that doors will creak, and the 
wind whistle with so unearthly and ghostly 
a sound, that it never assumes in the day 
time, at the witching hour of midnight ? 
Gladys could not tell, but she felt provoked, 
when, despite her utmost efforts, her robe 
would rustle, and each footfall was so 
distinct that it might have been counted, 
softly and noiselessly though she strove to 
tread. Pushing open the library door, she 
closed it carefully after her ; even then, the 
handle slipped from her grasp with a loud 
click. Grladys stood still a second, then 
laughed at the notion that what seemed so 
loud a noise to her could ascend to the 
upper regions, and wake the balmy 
slumbers of Aunt Tabitha. She lighted 
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one jet of gas, and then stood a long time 
in grave uncertainty before the book- 
shelves, undecided which volume to choose. 
"Which would be the more likely to tend 
towards somnolence, Andersdn's fairy 
stories, a novel she had already read about 
six times, or? — she started, fancying she 
heard something, and the books she held 
in her hand, fell to the ground with a loud 
crash. 

** There ! " said the girl ruefully, ** what 
can possess me to be so awkward 
to-night, I wonder ? I had better make 
the best of my way back to bed now, for 
ten to one somebody will be awake, and 
come down to reconnoitre." 

Yes ; somebody was awake. Miss Kiljoy 
lifted her befrilled and night-capped head 
from its resting place, and looked around 
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her in some surprise. What could have 
happened to rouse her from her slumbers ? 
She drew out her watch from under her 
pillow. Nearly one o'clock! Perhaps, after 
all, it might only have been Satan bent on 
the capture of some unfortunate mouse. 
She was in the act of turning over to re- 
sume her broken slumbers when a heavy 
thud at the door, and an eager, anxious 
voice crying — "Tabitha, Tabitha! let me 
in, quick ! " wakened her up in right good 
earnest. 

" What is the matter ? " she asked, as 
Nancy Payne, in virginal robes, bounced 
into the room with a sudden whisk, as 
though in mortal dread lest she should be 
pounced upon in the rear, and before she 
uttered a word, turned the key once more 
securely. 
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" Oh, mj dear — have you heard it ? '*■ 
she asked solemnly. 

" It ! What ? Don't be a simpleton,. 
Nancy Payne, but just say what you 
mean ! " 

It was not so warm as it might have 
been out there in the middle of the floor, 
and Miss Kiljoy was unaccustomed to 
having her nightly retreat thus summarily 
invaded. But Nancy was in too great a 
state of excitement to be ofEended at 
her friend's terse manner and snappish 
voice — 

" Eobbers ! " she said, in a loud tone^ 
which caused Miss Tabitha to skip back- 
ward two or three steps, and stare at the 
speaker in incredulity. 

" Fiddlesticks ! " she retorted, holding on 
to the bed-post however, and with uneasy 
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thoughts respecting certain silver spoons, 
tankards, etc., locked up in the pantry, 
running rampant through her brain. 

Nancy nodded vehemently. 

" No ! " cried poor Tabitha again. 

** But I say — yes ^ I never heard any- 
thing more distinct in my life. Oh, 
Tabitha, what are we to do ? " 

Now, Miss Kiljoy, whatever faults she 
may have been possessed of, was not a 
coward, and in the present instance she 
felt by no means disposed to leave her 
household treasures exposed to the mercy 
of any one who might choose to come in 
and walk off with them, so she drew a 
long breath, and then advanced to the 
door, and deliberately unlocked it. 

"Oh, Tabitha, what are you doing?" 
cried Nancy, in dismay. 
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" I am going downstairs to find out who 
is in the house I " 

"But — but — " stammered Nancy, per- 
fectly aghast at such an unexpected move 
on her friend's part, " suppose there should 
be two of them, what then ? " 

" I shall ask them what they want ! 

" And if they should say they have no 
— no intentions y''' cried Nancy, laughing 
hysterically. 

" Is this a time to joke ? " inquired 
the elder lady, severely throwing the 
door wide open, but pausing on the 
threshold, for Miss Nancy cried, implor- 
ingly— 

" Oh, don't leave me all alone to be — • 

be murdered, Tabitha ! " 

*^ Hold your tongue, Nancy, and lock 
the door again if you are afraid to come 
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with me," in a tone of the greatest con- 
tempt. 

Now Nancj was unmistakeably afraid ; 

■ 

nevertheless, of two evils she chose the 
lesser; anything would be preferable to 
being shut up alone, to die of the horrors 
Tier lively imagination might depict, and to 
shudder and tremble at every sound. No, 
indeed ! So she stole softly forth, after 
Miss Kiljoy's attenuated form, keeping 
well in the background. That lady crossed 
the landing, walked boldly down the 
passage and knocked at a door at the 
^extreme end, calling out briskly, " Wake 
up, Firkins, and open the door," which, in 
a moment or two, the astonished damsel 
did, much wondering what new freak could 
possess her mistress that she should per- 
ambulate the house at the dead of night. 
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in such scanty attire; but Firkins did not 
dare remonstrate. She lighted a candle, 
which Miss Kiljoy peremptorily bade her 
do, and handed it to her mistress without a 
word ; and then the lady condescended ta 
explain matters a little. 

" Now bring the poker or your umbrella, 
and follow me; somebody is trying ta 
break into the house." 

Pleasant intelligence, truly ! Firkins 
could not restrain a little scream ; but as 
Miss Kiljoy turned away at once, fearful 
lest she should be left to find her way aa 
best she could in the dark, she repressed 
all further demonstrations of feeling and 
ran nimbly after the retreating pair. 
Downstairs crept the three women. No- 
body cared about being first, and every- 
body was determined not to be last. There 
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was a sbarp altercation between Firkins 
and Miss Payne. Nancy obstinately re- 
solved on being sandwiched between her 
friend and the maid, and poor Firkins — 
whose umbrella had been purchased of a 
travelling pedlar, and afterwards discovered 
to be so frail that she had never yet dared 
to subject it to a shower — knowing how little 
she could trust to such a weapon in time 
of emergency, and with an awful recollec- 
tion of how the *' de'il " is supposed, " to 
take the hindmost," naturally refused to 
be placed in so unprotected a situation. 
But as somebody must be first, and every- 
body couldn't be last. Miss Kiljoy valiantly 
led the procession, which I think was only 
right and proper, considering that it was 
her property the damsels had sallied forth 
to save ; and so, in some sort of fashion 
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they scrambled down the stairs clutching 
hold of one another every now and then, 
a liberty to which Miss Tabitha objected, 
and put an immediate stop to any such 
efforts on Miss Nancy's part by kicking up 
furiously behind, thereby causing Miss 
Payne to repose her weighty little body 
upon poor Firkins, all but crushing that 
slim young person. 

The dining-room was solemnly entered, 
and gravely examined, the three ladies 
making a tour of the room, looking under 
the tables, peeping behind the chairs and 
sofas, drawing aside the curtains and shaking 
them. The sideboard was fast locked; 
evidently, as yet, the thieves had not 
penetrated so far. Miss Tabitha breathed 
a sigh of relief for this small mercy, and 
then they emerged once more to take each 
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of the rooms in turn before they should 
desceud to the kitchen and pantries. 

Now Gladys in the library had had na 
time to escape ; but as the ladies had 
heralded their approach by heavy treads^ 
and whispering voices, she was able ta 
guess pretty accurately what had taken 
place ; and quickly determining that she 
would not be discovered, and thus made 
to undergo a fresh series of scoldings and 
admonitions, she dexterously turned oufc 
the gas and crept behind the friendly 
shelter of an arm chair to wait. 

In they filed — three graces — and Gladys 
had nearly ruined all her chances of 
escaping detection by bursting out laugh- 
ing at the quaint trio. First and fore- 
most came Tabitha — a tall, quaint figure 
(" linked sweetness long drawn out ") sur- 
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mounted by a pyramid of ruffles and laces, 
all the little dust coloured curls roosting 
peacefully in sundry twists of many 
coloured papers — carefully shading the 
candle with her hand. Over her shoulder 
peeped poor Nancy's petrified little visage, 
guiltless of wig or front, and for just the 
space of one moment Gladys failed to 
recognise her. Miss Payne did not possess 
much of what is usually considered so great 
an adornment to her sex, a few straggling 
bits of mouse-coloured hair meandering 
over her little bald pate. In the hurry 
and confusion poor Nancy had completely 
forgotten, or had been utterly oblivious 
to her personal appearance. And lastly 
came Firkins with a waterproof over her 
shoulders, the umbrella grasped gingerly 
(remembering its frailty and weakness) in 
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one hand, and, probably with a sadden 
conviction of the usual accompaniments of 
bad weather and hard times, a pair of 
dilapidated goloshes in the other. 

They had almost completed their ex- 
amination of this apartment when Tabitha 
was suddenly seized with the desire to ex- 
amine the precincts of the identical arm- 
chair, behind which crouched her niece ; 
therefore she craned her neck and bent her 
tall figure downward, when upstarted the 
girl in her white cambric dressing-gown, 
out went the light in a twinkling, over 
went Miss Kiljoy in the same space of time, 
and the apparition melted into thin air. 

Gladys was safely up the stairs, and had 
sprung into bed before the amazed and 
terrified women had found voice to speak. 

" Matches ! a light ! '' 
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Firkins fumbled helplessly about tbe^ 
mantel-shelf and the region of the book- 
case. 

" Oh — oh — oh ! " blubbered Nancy Payne^ 
feeling vacantly for Miss Tabitha, who ap^ 
peared to have been carried off bodily ; for 
Miss Nancy's chubby hands grasped 
nothing more tangible than air, and she^ 
did not dare to move an inch in either 
direction lest a similar catastrophe should 
befall her. When at length a light was 
procured, Miss Tabitha was found to be 
measuring her length on the floor with the 
candle-end placidly reposing on her bosom , 
and her eyes upturned to the ceiling. 
Miss Payne made a grab at her, thereby 
imbedding her poggy little fingers in a 
cheerful flow of hot tallow, and even when 
she was placed in an upright position Miss 
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Kiljoy seemed to have lost the power of 
speech. At length she stammered out — 

" I never saw one before ! " 

" One what ? " asked Nancy. " Poor 
dear, has she turned silly!" apprehensively 
** Strong-minded women are always the 
first to go mad, the doctors say. Oh, dear I 
oh, dear I don't look like that, Tabitha. 
One what?" — for Nancy's eyes, happening 
at the identical moment of her friend's 
overthrow to be exploring some distant 
comer, she was in ignorance of what had 
really occurred, and attributed the sudden 
quenching of the light to some awkward- 
ness on the part of either Tabitha or 
Firkins. 

In the face of this torrent of questions- 
and opinions Miss Kiljoy rapidly found her 
tongue. 
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" Do you mean to say that you did not 
see it — the — the ghost ? " she questioned 
below her breath, and in an awestruck 
tone, suitable to the occasion, " nor you. 
Firkins ? " 

" Yes, mum, I did see something riz out 
of the very ground all white with stream- 
mg air. 

" Thank Heaven," enunciated her mis- 
tress, piously, " that it was not a vision 
manifested to my eyes only." 

" But where has the ghost gone ? " asked 
Nancy with a modicum of common sense 
and practical superiority that enraged and 
disgusted Tabitha: but she disdained to 
answer her. 

" Whatever made you flop over on the 
floor like that, Tabitha, and why on earth 
didn't you pick yourself up again instead 
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of lying there like a mummy, with your 
eyes turned up like — ^like — ^like a duck in a 
thunderstorm ? " asked Nancy curiously. 

Tabitha generously overlooked her 
friend's sarcasm, saying — 

" I have no distinct knowledge of what 
did happen. I believe in these cases 
people rarely have^ but it seems to me as if 
I had received a blow on my chest, but 
that must have been fancy ! " 

" Oh," interrupted Nancy, scornful in 
her turn, "if your fancy is sufficiently 
strong to supply a ghost I should think 
there would be very little difficulty in add- 
ing a blow." 

And the three old ladies trudged off to 
their respective rooms in a somewhat crest- 
fallen, and, as regards Miss Tabitha, a de- 
cidedly awe-struck and horror-stricken 
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manner. Firkins took upon her to do what 
bad not occurred to either her mistress or 
guest — she stole softly to the door of Miss 
Vaughan's room, tried the handle, and 
finding it unlocked, opened it, and looked 
in. A night-light burned dimly on the 
dressing-table, and Gladys lay apparently 
fast asleep. Firkins closed the door and 
retreated visibly disappointed. What a 
triumph if she could have proved Miss 
Kiljoy's ghost all moonshine, and Gladys 
Vaughan the actual culprit! But in the 
face of that quietly slumbering and 
motionless figure she was obliged to con- 
fess that her usual quick-wittedness was at 
fault. 

" How a body can sleep through all this 
turmoil is what I can't comprehend I " sha 
said suspiciously. 
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Gladys had the whole story retailed at 
the breakfast-table, and duly expressed her 
horror and astonishment at the recital; 
and Firkins, who was present, looking 
keenly into the girl's face could discern 
nothing there save a very natural curiosity 
and amazement. 



CHAPTER X. 

'* Is there within thy breast a need 
That mine cannot fulfil ? 
One chord that any other hand 
Ck)Dld better wake or still ? " 

Adelaidk Peoctob. 

'* Lay thy sweet hands in mine and tmst me." 

Tennyson. 

This little episode had one excellent effect- 
It shortened Miss Payne's visit, for that 
lady, after a somewhat wakeful night and 
the reflection it engendered, thought it 
incumbent on her to protest that she did 
not dare to remain another night in a 
house that was haunted ; so by four o'clock 
on the following afternoon she decamped^ 
bag and baggage, and Gladys inwardly 
blessed the lucky accident that had served 
to speed her on her way. 

**I think it is very unkind of you. 
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Nancy, choosing to go off at a moment's 
notice in this absurd way," said- Miss 
Kiljoy, aggrievedly. 

Miss Payne put her head on one side, 
and cooed very much in the fashion of a 
disconsolate pouter pigeon, that, "apart 
from other and incompatible reasons it was 
quite time that she should return to her 
home — a solitary, but truly happy abode." 

It was a pouring wet day, and as the 
cab drove from the door containing Miss 
Nancy and numerous bundles and wraps, 
a little boy, who had been hanging 
about the raihngs with seemingly 
absorbed interest in the proceedings, and 
who had already been ordered off twice, in 
a by no means gentle tone of voice, ap- 
proached Gladys as she lingered a moment 
on the threshold. 
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" Bees you Miss Vaughan ? " 

"Yes, my boy," smiling. 

" Then if you bees Miss Vaughan I was 
to give you that," with a strong nasal 
twang, that without the aid of his hook- 
nose would have foretold that he .belonged 
to the " chosen race," producing a much 
thumbed and soiled envelope from his 
pocket. 

Gladys shut the door thinking drearily 
enough, " More mysteries ! Ruth has 
got into some trouble, I suppose ; " for Miss 
Kiljoy having made no secret of the fact 
that Lionel Nairn had sailed for Calcutta, 
and Gladys having seen with her own eyes 
the telegraphic despatch addressed to her- 
self, had folded it and put it away among 
odds and ends of lace and ribbons as 
something too precious to destroy, and 
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ivith a sigh had relinquished the dream 
that had begun to be so bright and allur- 
ing. What then, was her amazement, on 
unfolding the note, to find that it came 
from Lionel himself I Her heart beat fast, 
and the colour came and went in her cheek 
as she read. Nevertheless she shook her 
head decisively as she tore it into infini- 
tesimal atoms. A light had dawned on her 
in the inidst of her darkness and loneli- 
ness, and the poor desolate girl felt that it 
was something just to know and feel that 
he was still in England, and that the seas 
4id not, as she had supposed, roll between 
and separate them. But as for seeing him, 
that was quite another matter, and must 
not be risked. Her life was unendurable, 
but she had learned since her last escapade 
how much worse it could become when 
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Miss Kiljoy was angered, and she did not 
feel inclined to tempt Providence again^ 
Her aunt, whose suspicions were now 
lulled to rest since Lionel was safely dis-^ 
posed of, was in a remarkably amiable and 
charming frame of mind from which her 
niece was loath to rouse her. It sa 
happened that on the evening of the very 
day on which Gladys had received that 
much-soiled envelope Aunt Tab, falling 
short of wool for her everlasting knitting, 
gave Gladys permission to go into South- 
ampton Row and purchase some, and with 
a guilty, ill-concealed delight the girl 
started — alone; for Miss Kiljoy said 
nothing about Firkins, and you may be 
quite sure that Gladys did not. 

Now I suppose it would take a young 
lady about half-an-hour to go from Bruns- 
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wick Square to Southampton Row, pur- 
chase the wool, and return, and I don't 
think that Gladys was longer than that ; 
nevertheless, something must have chanced 
even in that short space of time to account 
for that smile of content which hovered 
round her mouth, and the air must have 
been more exhilarating than usual to have 
produced so unwonted a sparkle in Gladys' 
bronze eyes. But Miss Kiljoy was bliss- 
fully ignorant of any alteration in her 
niece's demeanour, and there being nothing 
beyond an increased liveliness of manner 
to excite her suspicions, they were not 
aroused. 

" The mail will be in to-morrow, I 
think," said Gladys reflectively, as she lay 
back lazily in her chair, and raising her 
eyes from the book, of which a page had 
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been turned in the last hour. Miss Kiljoy 
gave an almost inaudible assent, not caring 
to expatiate on the subject. But, alas, 
for Gladys' hopes, the morrow brought no 
wished-for letter. She could scarcely re- 
strain her tears, as for the third time she 
flew downstairs at the postman's knock 
only to be greeted by Firkins' unlovely 
countenance and empty hands. 
** None for you. Miss Vaughan ! " 
" Oh, why doesn't papa write," cried the 
girl in an agony of doubt, expectation, hope, 
and suspense all blended in one, as she 
went back to her place in the low window- 
seat. " I made so sure that I should hear 
from him to-day." 

Poor child, this letter was to be the 
solace of all her miseries ; its welcome 
pages would contain, she had never a 
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doubt, a sammoas to come out to him at 
once. He had never known before how 
very miserable she was, she argued. Per- 
haps the mail had been delayed, it often 
was ; but towards evening this last forlorn 
hope slipped away from her. Firkins 
brought in a foreign letter for Miss Kiljoy, 
and Gladys sprang from her seat and 
almost tore it out of the maid's hand, for 
she could not believe that it was not for 
herself; and whea the evidence of her 
senses convinced her that it was in a 
strange handwriting, and addressed to 
Aunt Tab, she broke into a piteous little 
moan of utter despair ; and then the tears 
came thick and fast, and hating that her 
aunt's cold eyes should witness her cruel 
disappointment, she ran quickly upstairs to 
her own room. Here she sat for a long. 
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long time idly thrumming upon the small 
round table that stood before the window, 
thinking it all over, wondering if it was 
fate that had kept back this important 
letter, and weighing in her impetuous, 
foolish mind a something that was either to 
make or mar her future, and would alter 
irrevocably the whole of her after-life. 

Poor foolish child, with no kindly mother's 
breast on which to lean and sob out all her 
perplexities ; no loving, protecting arm to 
nestle into and to guard her from the 
coming evil ; no one to sympathise with, to 
comfort or to love her — for Aunt Tabitha 
was too hard, too stern, too indifferent to 
do more than what she deemed her duty to 
the little orphan under her care, and to love 
her was not included in the list of require- 
ments that duty and right demanded. 



i 
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Had it been, I think Aunt Tab would have 
found it very difficult to concede. The 
little dry kernel she called a heart would 
scarcely have beat with a responsive thrill 
had her niece found it in her to pour out 
her griefs and sorrows. 

" I might as well expect an octopus to 
bear me love and sympathy as Aunt 
Tabitha. If I told her my love story and 
asked her advice, she would turn up her 
nose in supreme contempt at such triviali- 
ties, and preach me a sermon as long as 
my arm on the frailties and shortcomings 
of man, and the danger of placing any 
confidence in him, etc., etc.'* 

Lonely little Gladys ! 

By-and-bye, with fingers that trembled 
strangely, she took out a knot of blue 
ribbons from the little drawer in the look- 
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ing glass, and, after a moment's wavering,, 
with a wondrously softened gleam in her 
brown eyes, she fastened it securely in the 
window sash where the soft summer air 
caught it and waved it forth. One instant 
and she stretched out her hand as if she 
would have reclaimed it, but it had gone 
beyond her reach, and she turned away 
and ran quickly downstairs. 



Brunswick Square is not the most 
romantic spot in the world, yet there are 
certain sheltered nooks where the 
whispered sweet nothings so dear to lovers 
may be uttered in comparative privacy, 
and I think if the waving trees that have 
lived and thrived through numberless 
summers and winters could speak, they 
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would tell of many curious things, and 
solve the seeming riddle of many a human 
heart. How many tender, earnest words 
have they not echoed, how many perjured 
vows and short-lived protestations of never 
dying affection have they listened to, as 
they swayed hither and thither uncon- 
cernedly ? How many a stolen caress have 
they seen exchanged beneath their boughs, 
how many a stray leaf has fallen on up- 
turned, smiling faces. Where are they 
now ? Some are false, and some are dead» 
and few among them care to recall the 
follies of their early days before life's, 
hardest lesson was conned and the world 
successfully inculcated, that there are 
things to be prized more highly than pure^ 
holy, uncalculating love. 

Ah, me I the old story will be told, and 
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u told from five o'clock in the morning 
until mid-night ; and so long as there are 
lovers in the world with souls above wealth 
and position, the little god Cupid will 
rule their hearts and put into the hands of 
smiling, gentle women silken fetters with 
which to guide and rule the sterner sex. 

It is nine o'clock, and the birds have 
gone to roost, and the Square is deserted. 
The cool greensward lies bathed in silver 
light, and the gentle lady-moon rides 
triumphantly the dark heavens. A light 
step falls on the gravel, and the sleepy 
flowers raise their tired heads to see who 
dares to break their slumbers, and the 
figure of a man under the umbrella tree 
rises from his seat and starts forward 
rapturously. 

"Oh, Lionel!" and Gladys' pretty 
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features, flushed and defiant, quiver all 
over, and she presses her hands tightly- 
together to keep back her sobs. 

Lionel is very wise; he just takes the 
little trembling hands into his broad palms 
and draws the shrinking figure nearer, but 
he asks no questions. It is enough for 
him that she is there, that she has brought 
her trouble, whatever it may be, for him 
to soothe, and in her own good time she 
will tell him all about it. 

He threw his cigar on the ground, where 
it flickered and burned a red spot on the 
grass and then died out. 

Few women look pretty when they are 
agitated, and Gladys was no exception to 
the general rule. Her nose was apt to 
grow red, and her eyelids swollen just as 
though she was a plain, ungainly woman. 
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instead of the little beauty that she un- 
doubtedly was ; but she did ^ not cry long, 
and by-and-bye she drew her hands from 
the firm, kindly clasp and tried to sit up- 
right, while an April smile beamed around 
her mouth, but her voice was still a trifle 
shaky and tremulous as she whispered — 

" Oh, Lionel, I can't bear Aunt Tab any 
longer, and — and — there is no letter from 
papa : what am I to do ? " with a piteoua 
look up into his eyes. " I have tried to be 
submissive, indeed I have. I thought I 
could stand anything just until papa sent 
for me, but — the mail has come in, and 
there is nothing for me. Oh, Lionel, how 
am I to live through the dreary days until 
another is due ? I — can't — do it ! " with 
a weary resolution that startled the young 
man. 
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He leaned back against the iron seat, 
and for just a moment after her heart- 
broken plaint, he made no reply ; but when 
he spoke his whole soul was in the words. 
He said — 

" Child — do you lore me ? " 

Now this question was somewhat at 
variance with what had gone before, and 
not at all the kind of reply Gladys had ex- 
pected. She did not blush nor look down, 
nor did she employ any of the conventional 
mannerisms of society. I am afraid she 
was not an orthodox young lady at all ; she 
looked straight up into her companion's 
face saying, quickly — 

" Why, Lionel, you know I do 1 " 

And with all the contrariety man is en- 
dowed with, he wished that she was not 
^o very decided about it; thinking, and 
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perhaps truly, that a few klusb^ and a 
little hesitation would have looked more 
promising for the success of his suit. 

" I wonder if you have any idea what 
love means, little one?** Then, as her 
sweet ingenuous face altered not a whit, he 
added passionately : ** Do you love me as 
I love you, with all my heart and soul ? 
Do you feel that the world holds nothing 
nearer or dearer ? ** 

The big bronze eyes still met frankly 
the gaze in his, that to a more worldly 
woman, to any less innocent than our 
simple little Gladys, would have told their 
tale all too plainly ; but she having seen 
but little of men or their ways, and know- 
ing nothing of the world and its reason- 
ings, took all that he said in earnest child- 
like faith. It did not surprise her to hear 
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that lie loved her, for, had she argued the 
question with herself, she would have come 
to the conclusion that probably he did ; he 
certainly showed a vast inclination for her 
society, if that were to be considered a 
proof ; but she was surprised when a mo- 
ment later he had caught her to him, be- 
seeching her to listen to him, telling her 
that he would teach her to love him, and 
— what need to put on paper the foolish^ 
loving words, meaning oh how much, 
and yet, oh, how little, that each one 
among you can so well supply for 
yourselves. Lionel Nairn was, or believed 
himself to be desperately in love, and I 
daresay he was not a whit more sensible, 
this hero of mine, than the majority of his 
sex. 

" Hush 1 " Gladys drew herself from his 
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embrace. "You confuse me, Lionel, I — 
I — don't understand." 

" Darling, is it so difficult to compre- 
hend that I love you and want you for my 
wife ? You will not say me nay, 
Gladys ? " 

"I don't know." She trembled a little, . 
but hesitated, for she began to see, poor, 
lonely child, a way out of her troubles and 
perplexities that had not occurred to her 
before, and her desolate heart panted and 
yearned for sympathy and love ; and what 
was now offered to her seemed a thing 
to be desired. But she was a very 
matter-of-fact little girl, and her next 
question somewhat staggered her com- 
panion, who, for once in his life had put 
prudence and worldly consideration into 
the background, and under the influence of 
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those magnetic, appealing eyes, lost his 
head completely, and was quite as romantic 
-as the most sentimental of his friends, 
whom, under similar circumstances, he 
had unmercifully chaffed in days gone 
by. Love makes slaves of us all, and 
Lionel had fallen at the very feet of the 
modem Juggernaut, but he was brought 
out of the clouds by the simple prosaic 
query — 

**What should we have to live on, 
Lionel ? '* 

" Oh," confusedly, " I have plenty to 
last us for a time." 

" And then ? *' she asked with an utter 
want of sentiment that jarred upon her 
•companion. 

" And then— oh ! don't let us talk of—" 

She laughed merrily. 
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" You foolish fellow, we must talk of it. 
Oh, Lionel, would you take me back ta 
India?" 

" Yes, if you are my wife," he answered 
bluntly. "You could not go with me 
alone unless ; " then turning impatiently 
from the questioning gaze, " ladies don't 
travel about with gentlemen, as a rule,, 
unless they are married, or are some rela- 
tion to each other." 

" Well, if you are not a relation you are 
the next best thing," she said. " You are 
sure you could not take me to Calcutta un- 
less I — " she paused, the ghost of a blush 
creeping over her cheek. 

But he did not see it. 

"Your father would have every cause 
to be angry with me if I were to set the 
laws of society aside in that way," he 
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answered gravely. " I could not think of 
such a thing." 

"Then — I think I will marry you,'* 
slowly and reflectively, while the moonlight 
fell soft and pure on the upturned, thought- 
ful face. "Anything to get away from 
Aunt Tabitha ! " emphatically. 

Not a very complimentary speech, and a 
somewhat unique mode of accepting an 
offer, and Lionel felt inclined to resent it ; 
but evidently, considering the matter as 
settled, Siie spread out her left hand and 
attentively regarded it. " You will have 
to get a very small wedding ring," she 
said. 

And then he laughed outright. What a 
sensible prosaic little body she was, but 
oh, how sweet and loveable. 

" It is very kind of you to marry me be- 
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caase I am so unhappy," she began in a 
little gush of gratitude, but he put his 
hand promptly on her mutinous mouth. 

" Gladys ! what do you mean ? I marry 
you because I love you and for no other 
earthly reason." 

She had vexed him ! How ? She lifted 
her bright eyes, demurely remarking — 

" I am glad you don't dislike it so very 
much, but all the same, I think you are 
very kind, Lionel ! " 

For some half-hour longer they sat 
together in close converse, until the light 
in Miss Kiljoy's window, which glimmered 
over the blind, went out, and Gladys woke 
to the sudden recollection that she must 
go back at once. 

He took her in his arms and kissed her, 
twice, thrice, on eyes and lips ; and when 
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Gladys laid lier head on her pillow that 
night she blushed, in the dark, a vivid, rosy 
red at the memory of those earnest lips 
pressed to hers, and thought, as she fell 
asleep, that she had never seen so beautiful 
a pair of eyes as Lionel's, so deep and so 
dark a blue, and wondered why, when she 
looked into them, she felt as if her very 
being was submerged into his. It was 
strange and inexplicable, but not alto- 
gether disagreeable. 
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